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Peach and blueberry crisp with 
spiced-pecan topping, p. 72 
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Everything you need 




Easy 



orite Thai dishes, 




Hundreds of recipes 
with step-by-step 
photos, 



Receive new 
recipes and 
tips each 
month. 



Choose from 
eight free 
cookbooks. 
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School. 
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Everything you n 
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Meet your new sous chef. 



The Viking Professional Hand Blender makes quick work of everything from soups to smoothies with a powerful 300-watt motor. Ergonomic design and 
heavy-duty stainless steel add to the professional performance and appearance. Standard accessories include blending and whisk attachments plus a 
35-ounce mixing cup. The optional chopper attachment dices vegetables, chops nuts, and grinds coffee beans. 
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QUICK 

Under 45 minutes 

MAKE AHEAD 

Can be completely 
prepared ahead but 
may need reheating 
and a garnish to serve 

MOSTLY MAKE AHEAD 
Can be partially 
prepared ahead but will 
need a few finishing 
touches before serving 

VEGETARIAN 

May contain eggs 
and dairy ingredients 




Marinated Tomatoes 
with Pickled Red Onions 
& Gorgonzola 



recipes 

Cover Recipe 

♦ Blueberry & Peach Crisp with 

Cinnamon-Pecan Topping, 72 

Appetizers 

♦ Crisp Lamb Meatballs, 67 

♦ ♦ Cucumber-Yogurt Dip, 64 

Greek Spinach & Feta Pie, 62 

Grilled Prosciutto, Fontina 
& Sun-Dried Tomato 
Sandwiches, 86a 

Hummus with Tahini, 64 

♦ Oven-Roasted Pepper Tart with 

Prosciutto & Goat Cheese, 60 

Pine Nut, Currant & Rice- 
Stuffed Grape Leaves, 66 

♦ ♦ Rustic Eggplant Dip, 65 

Toasted Pita Chips, 64 

♦ Zucchini Fritters, 67 

Breads & Sandwiches 

♦ ♦ Grilled Flatbreads, 42 

Grilled Prosciutto, Fontina 
& Sun-Dried Tomato 
Sandwiches, 86a 

Homemade Greek Pita, 78 
Soups 

♦ Chilled Oven-Roasted Yellow 

Pepper Soup, 60 

Salads 

Green Bean Salad with 
Tomatoes, Arugula & Basil 
Dressing, 44 

Grilled Shrimp & Calamari 
Salad with Arugula & Orange 
Vinaigrette, 86a 

Potato Salad with Olives, 
Scallions & Garden Herbs, 44 



Guide to great steaks for the grill 

Choose the perfect steak and then pair it with one of 
the marinades, rubs, sauces, or flavored butters below. 



Black & Blueberry Pie with 
Lemon-Cornmeal Crust 






Marinades 




Sauces & Salsas 




Balsamic & Herb Marinade, 




Ancho Chile Harissa, 26a 




26a 




Chunky Tomato-Basil 




Bourbon & Brown Sugar 




Vinaigrette, 26a 




Marinade, 26a 




Pesto-Style Salsa Verde, 




Soy, Ginger & Garlic 




26a 




Marinade, 26a 










Flavored Butters 




Spice & Herb Rubs 




Basil Butter, 26a 




Middle Eastern Steak Rub, 




Lime-Cilantro Butter, 26a 




26a 








Roquefort Butter, 26a 


Star Anise & Rosemary 






Rub, 26a 








Tex-Mex Rub, 26a 







Chicken 

Chicken Piccata, 86a 

Grilled Chicken with Apricot- 
Balsamic Glaze, 43 

Grilled Prosciutto-Wrapped 
Chicken Stuffed with Fresh 
Mozzarella & Basil, 86a 

Lamb & Pork 

Apple-Bacon Barbecued 
Ribs, 48 

♦ Crisp Lamb Meatballs, 67 
Hoisin Barbecued Ribs, 48 

Fish & Seafood 

Fire-Roasted Red Pepper & 
Shrimp Fettuccine with Toasted 
Garlic Breadcrumbs, 61 

Grilled Shrimp & Calamari 
Salad with Arugula & Orange 
Vinaigrette, 86a 

Sear-Roasted Halibut with 
Tomato & Capers, 86a 

Pasta & Noodles 

Fire-Roasted Red Pepper & 
Shrimp Fettuccine with Toasted 
Garlic Breadcrumbs, 61 

Linguine with Zucchini, Pancetta 
& Parmigiano, 86a 

Orecchiette with Fennel, 
Sausage & Tomatoes, 86a 

Beans 

♦ Cider & Bacon Baked Beans, 57 

♦ Sherry Baked Beans with 

Chorizo, 54 

♦ Spicy Red-Eye Baked Beans, 56 



Side Dishes 

♦ Balsamic-Glazed Grilled Sweet 

Onions, 25 

♦ Cider & Bacon Baked Beans, 57 

♦♦ Cucumber & Feta Toss with Mint 
& Dill, 53 
Greek Spinach & Feta Pie, 62 

Green Bean Salad with 
Tomatoes, Arugula & Basil 
Dressing, 44 

<> Marinated Tomatoes with 
Pickled Red Onions & 
Gorgonzola, 53 

Potato Salad with Olives, 
Scallions & Garden Herbs, 44 

♦ Sherry Baked Beans with 

Chorizo, 54 

Shredded Carrots with 
Jalapeno, Lime & Cilantro, 52 

♦ Spicy Red-Eye Baked Beans, 56 

♦♦ Spicy Slaw with Radicchio 
& Green Mango, 52 

♦ Zucchini Fritters, 67 

♦ ♦ Zucchini & Yellow Squash 

Ribbons with Daikon, Oregano 
& Basil, 51 

Condiments 

Balsamic-Glazed Grilled Sweet 
Onions, 25 

Fire-Roasted Pepper Relish, 58 

Lemon-Garlic Oil with Herbs, 43 

Desserts 

Black & Blueberry Pie with 
Lemon-Cornmeal Crust, 70 

Blueberry-Lime Pound Cake, 73 

Blueberry Streusel Bars with 
Lemon-Cream Filling, 71 

Lemon-Buttermilk Pudding 
Cakes, 45 

♦ Peach & Blueberry Crisp with 

Spiced-Pecan Topping, 72 
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Al Fresco Meals 

Fresh from the Market 

Early summer is a reawakening time for us cooks. After the 
bleakness of winter, fruits and vegetables are so gorgeous and 
plentiful at the market, it's easier than ever to cook up fresh, tasty 
meals that showcase the season's bounty It's also a time for relaxed 
outdoor entertaining to make the most of the long, warm days. That's 
why in this issue you'll find lots of ideas for grilling and quick stovetop 
cooking — or no cooking at all (like the vegetable side dishes on 
p. 50) — along with a spectacular menu of farm-fresh dishes (p. 40) 
and tasty Greek appetizers (p. 62) that are perfect for any summer 
gathering. Remember to check the yields for each recipe to make sure 
you have enough food for everyone. 



A light brunch A backyard party 



You can make the tart shell a day ahead and 
freeze it; then blind-bake the shell and finish 
the tart in the morning. The pound cake can 
be made one or two days ahead. 

Zucchini Fritters, p. 67 

Oven-Roasted Pepper Tart with 
Prosciutto & Goat Cheese, p. eo 

Blueberry-Lime Pound Cake, p. 73 

To drink: A light, dry bubbly like the 
NV Ruggieri Prosecco di Valdobbiadene, 
Veneto, $1 6 



Serve the relish as a condiment for the steak. 

Balsamic & Herb Marinated 
Grilled Flank Steak 

(Find the marinade recipe in the steak guide, p. 26a) 

Fire-Roasted Pepper Relish, p. 58 

Green Bean Salad with Tomatoes, 
Arugula & Basil Dressing, p. 44 

Peach & Blueberry Crisp with 
Spiced-Pecan Topping, p. 72 

To drink: A smoky Cabernet-Shiraz blend 
like the 2006 Marquis Phillips "Sarah's Blend" 
Shiraz-Cabernet, southeast Australia, $1 6 



Three easy 
dinners ' 

Fire-Roasted Pepper & 
Shrimp Fettuccine with Toasted 
Garlic Breadcrumbs, p. 67 

Marinated Tomatoes with 
Pickled Red Onions & 
Gorgonzola, p. 53 

To drink: A dry, fruity rose like 
the 2006 Bonny Doon Vineyard 
Vin Gris de Cigare, California, $1 4 

Grilled Prosciutto-Wrapped 
Chicken Stuffed with Fresh 
Mozzarella & Basil, p. 86a 

Zucchini & Yellow Squash 
Ribbons with Daikon, 
Oregano & Basil, p. 51 

To drink: A light, crisp Pinot Grigio 
like the 2006 Blason Pinot Grigio, 
Friuli Isonzo, Italy, $10 

Chilled Oven-Roasted 
Yellow Pepper Soup, p. 60 

Grilled Shrimp & Calamari 
Salad with Arugula & Orange 
Vinaigrette, p. 86a 

To drink: Try a vibrant, citrusy 
Albarino like the 2006 Martin Codax 
Albarino, Rias Baixas, Spain $1 4 




t 



A Special 
Fourth of July Menu 



Apple-Bacon Barbecued Ribs, p. 48 

Cider & Bacon Baked Beans, p. 57 

Potato Salad with Olives, 
Scallions & Garden Herbs, p. 44 

Spicy Slaw with Radicchio & Green Mango, p. 52 

Black & Blueberry Pie with Lemon-Cornmeal Crust, p. 70 

To drink: Try a young Zinfandel with fruit and spice notes like the 
2005 Boeger Estate Zinfandel, El Dorado County, California, $1 8 
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And action! Cast: David Cornell, director/husband; Mea Argentieri, sommelier/wife; 
Clancey and Ella Cornell, equestrians/daughters. 

Wide shot reveals cast preparing a meal in their California kitchen. 
Feature: double convection ovens, professional cooktop with dual-stacked burners 
and 42" ENERGY STAR qualified refrigerator with Express Thaw and Chill compartment. 
Fade out as the doorbell announces arrival of guests. Perfect take! 





from the editor 



Nice to Meet You 




While we likely haven't met, I 
think there's a very good chance 
we know each other. For starters, 
we have a lot in common, begin- 
ning with the fact that food and 
cooking are pretty much 
top of mind, all the time. 
How many of you start 
thinking about what 
you'll be making for din- 
ner before lunch is over? 
Me too. Hands up among 
those who wouldn't con- 
sider it a real weekend if 
it didn't include cooking 
for friends, a morning at 
the farmers' market, and 
some time in the garden 
(even if your definition 
of "garden" is a couple 
of pots of herbs). 

That's one of the things I have 
always loved about Fine Cooking 
—that it's all about, well, cooking. 
Add to that the magazine's wealth 
of expertise: Whenever I make 
something from one of its stories, 
I feel like I'm in the best of hands, 
like the editors have already de- 
termined exactly where I might 
go wrong and cleared the path for 
sure success. And then there's the 
way they teach instead of tell: I've 
learned so much more than how 
to follow a recipe; I often feel that 
it's here, in the pages of Fine 
Cooking, that I've actually learned 
how to cook. 



Which is a good thing, consid- 
ering that I've just signed on as 
the magazine's editor. But I didn't 
start out as much of a cook. 
Instead, I came to this line of work 
through a passion for magazines 
that dates to my grade school 
years. I hadn't even finished my 
undergraduate degree (that came 
later, in the hours after work) 
when I got my first publishing 
job, for which I interviewed 
mothers of new babies and kept 
the production wheels turning. 

Fortunately, it wasn't long be- 
fore I switched jobs, and in so 
doing, discovered food and the 
joys of working for a food maga- 
zine (the test kitchen, chief 
among them) . Over the next cou- 
ple of decades, I sampled almost 
every job on the masthead and 
then went on to work on that 
magazine's special issues and its 
cookbooks. 

But it was during my most 
recent tenure as managing edi- 
tor, a job I held for seven years, 
that I came to realize that a food 
magazine was where I belonged. 
Whereas other editors trade in 
news or shoes, gossip or advice, I 
get to live in the world of food — 
one delicious place. How did I 
get so lucky? 

And how did I get so lucky as 
to wind up here all these years 
later, still feeling as though I've 



landed the best job out there? 
Here's this authentic, smart, and 
expert magazine about food that 
manages to both inform and in- 
spire, issue after issue. And then 
there are its readers — loyal, pas- 
sionate, knowledgeable. That 
would be you. 

I'm looking forward to meet- 
ing you and to hearing from 
you — about anything and every- 
thing food related. And I want to 
hear what you think about this 
magazine, both now and in the 
near future. What do you like? 
What would you change? I want 
to know. 

In the meantime, I'll get settled 
into this new office, with its view 
of trees and seasons — quite a 
change from the high rise in L.A. 
I've called home for years. But you 
can just bet I've already figured 
how to get to the test kitchen. 

— Laurie Buckle, editor 
fc@taunton.com 
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£' 1 After 18 years as 
■m" * an investment 
counselor, Kathy 
was ready for a 
change and ready 
to reclaim time 
for herself and her family. Kathy's 
passion: preparing great meals. With 
Culinary Business Academy training, 
Kathy put her new business skills to 
work. The result: a rewarding career 
as a Personal Chef, which allowed 
more family time. Determination, 
passion and excellent training were 
the ingredients that released Kathy 
from the corporate grasp and offered 
a fresh opportunity. 





11 years with the same 
employer provided good 
benefits and a level 
of security for Susan. 
But Susan wanted | 
more, so she became 
a part-time Personal 
Chef to earn a few extra dollars each 
month while doing something she 
truly enjoyed. The Culinary Business 
Academy provided the training, and 
combined with Susan's passion for 
making wonderful meals, she now 
maintains her regular corporate 
position and conducts her Personal 
Chef Service on weekends. Extra 
income, and a whole lot of fun too. 



Culinary Business Academy . . . teaching people just like you 
how to become successful Personal Chefs since 1991 

Free info & DVD 800-747-2433 
www.culinarybusiness.com 




Looking for a 
Personal Chef? 



hirenchef.Qo) 





FERE 1Y DESIGN 

PO Box 1 20 
Pound Ridge NY 10576 
914.764.5679 
www.wittus.com 




DICK 

The Professionals' Only Choice™ 



Studio knife series from 
the finest Damascus Steel 




Made in Germany 

Aesthetic, strength 
and functionality 

Comfortable grip 
with leather 
impression 

Blade, bolster and 
heel of FD VG10-33 
Damascus Steel 



DESIGN PLUS ^^200?" award 



Design Plus Award 




knives . ancillary items . sharpening steels . grinding machines 

Friedr. Dick Corp., 33 Allen Blvd., Farmingdale, NY 11735 
1-800-554-3425, customerservice@fdick.com, www.fdick.com 
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from our readers 



Hooked on Fine Cooking 

I used to hate cooking, but I love to eat. So 
it was a no-win situation until I found your 
magazine. I have to tell you that I'll never go 
back to being a noncook again, because once 
I made the roast pork recipe in the January 
2008 issue (Fine Cooking #90), I was hooked. 
Since then, I have signed up for an online 
membership and have made quite a few of 
the recipes from the magazine and Web site, 
and every one has come out beautifully. 

— Dawn Witzke, via email 

Falling in love with fennel 

I tried the Tomato Soup with Fennel, Leek 
& Potato on the back cover of the February/ 
March issue (Fine Cooking #91). This was 
my first time ever cooking with fennel; I de- 
spise the taste of licorice. I got a little anx- 
ious as I ground the fennel seeds at the start 
(they sure smelled like licorice) but pressed 
on. I'm happy to report that I liked the soup 
very much. Thanks for the encouragement 
to try something new. 

— Kathy Mc Morrow, 
Santa Rosa, California 

Return of a reader favorite 

Will you be publishing more Cooking 
Without Recipes stories? I really enjoy them. 

— Michele Cornelius, via email 

Editors' reply: Absolutely. In the next one, 
you'll learn how to make endless variations 
on delicious potato gratins. Look for it in 
our October/November 2008 issue. 

Doesn't price mean anything? 

I had a problem with two equipment re- 
views in the April/May issue (Fine Cooking 
#92), and for the same reason. The first was 
A New Generation of Vacuum Sealers; the 
second, Espresso Minus the Mess. Both of 
these devices require the customer to pur- 
chase expensive proprietary consumables. 

The large plastic bags for one vacuum 
sealer cost about a dollar each, which is close 
to the price of a reusable plastic storage con- 
tainer. The other ones are a lot more reason- 
able, 2(K to 304: each; surely the author 
could have mentioned the difference in 
maintenance costs for these gadgets. 

The espresso maker piece says nothing 
about the high cost of coffee made from 



these pods; I did this calculation in a kitchen 
store, out loud, and the nice clerk blushed 
three different colors. I think you owe it to 
your readers to highlight, with numbers, 
how much more expensive it is to use an 
aluminum pod for every cup of coffee in- 
stead of buying coffee the usual way and 
spooning it out. 

— Michael O'Hare, Berkeley, California 

From Cookstalk, 

Fine Cooking's online forum 

Unscrambling carbonara 

From: O/ivebank 
To: All 

Had a little trouble with the Spaghetti alia 
Carbonara recipe in the May issue (Fine 
Cooking #92); the eggs curdled (although we 
still ate it, the sauce was obviously not the right 
consistency). Any suggestions? 

From: Assibams 

To: O/ivebank 

My guess is that you let the eggs get too hot in 
the pan, basically scrambling them. The sauce 
must not cook after adding the egg. The way to 
avoid that scrambling is to add the hot pasta to 
the pan, then add the beaten eggs, and toss. 

From: O/ivebank 
To: Assibams 

Thank you. I'm sure you're right. I was concerned 
about the raw egg, so kept the pan on the heat 
(trying to convince myself it wouldn't hurt any- 
thing). I'll try it next time as you suggest, adding 
the egg into the pasta at the last moment. 

From: evelyn 

To: O/ivebank 

You absolutely should NOT have your pan on the 
element when you toss in your eggs. Don't worry, 
the hot pasta will cook the egg thoroughly and 
maintain the sauce consistency you want. 

From: O/ivebank 
To: evelyn 

Thank you. I wanted that lovely creamy sauce 
and didn't get it. Next time. . . 

Editors' note: The readers above are 
right: The recipe calls for removing the pan 
from the heat before adding the eggs. Also, 
the pan shouldn't be too dry. That's why we 
add a teaspoon or two of pasta water before 
the eggs go in. ♦ 
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Nicole Rees 




Jamie Purviance 




Susanna Hoffman 



In this issue, we take a road trip 
to upstate New York to visit con- 
tributing editor Maryellen 
Driscoll ("Farm Menu," p. 40) 
at Free Bird Farm, where she and 
her husband raise free-range 
chickens and grass-finished beef 
and grow six acres of organic 
vegetables. When she's not work- 
ing at farmers' markets or helping 
to manage the farm (or their two 
young children), Maryellen is often 
in the kitchen testing cookware for 
our equipment department. 

A graduate of the Culinary 
Institute of America, Jamie 
Purviance ("Barbecued Ribs," 
p. 46) travels the country preach- 
ing the gospel of barbecue, 
teaching classes, appearing on 
television shows, and judging bar- 
becue competitions. He learned 
to barbecue while teaching sixth 
grade at an international school in 
Jakarta, Indonesia, where he and 
local chefs swapped English 
lessons for grilling instruction. 

Joanne Weir is the master 
of concocting beautifully simple 
dishes that taste fresh and vibrant, 
just like her "No-Cook Vegetable 
Side Dishes" on p. 50. She is a 
culinary instructor and the author 
of several cookbooks, including 
From Tapas to Meze and Weir 
Cooking in the City, which won a 
James Beard award. She has also 
been the host of several PBS 
series, the latest of which is 
Joanne Weir's Cooking Class. 
Her new cookbook, Wine Country 
Cooking, will be out in August. 

Fine Cooking test kitchen 

associate Allison Ehri 

Kreitler ("Baked Beans," 
p. 54) was not always a big fan 
of baked beans. After a revelatory 
baked bean experience, she figured 
out a few tricks for rich, not-too- 
sweet baked beans with great 



flavor combinations like Spanish 
chorizo and sherry, and coffee with 
smoked ham and molasses. Allison 
recommends baked beans as a 
great make-ahead: "Baked beans 
act like sponges, so they're better 
if you let them sit overnight to ab- 
sorb all the flavors you've added." 

She's not James Bond, but 

chef Annie Wayte ("Sweet 

Peppers," p. 58) does live a bit of 
a double life. She splits her time 
between the stylish restaurant 
Nicole's on London's New Bond 
Street, and Nicole's and 202 in 
New York. She is the author of the 
cookbook Keep it Seasonal. 

Susanna Hoffman ("Small 

Plates," p. 62) can usually be 
found either in Santorini, Greece, 
savoring some of the delicious 
local fare, or in Telluride, Colorado, 
where she splits her time between 
anthropology and food writing. In 
fact, it was an anthropology study 
that first brought her to Greece, 
where she has lived and worked 
on and off for about thirty years. 
Susanna was one of the first own- 
ers of Berkeley's Chez Panisse 
restaurant and the co-owner of 
The Good & Plenty Cafe in 
Oakland, California. She's the au- 
thor of The Olive and The Caper: 
Adventures in Greek Cooking. 

"At my house, fresh berries are in 
such demand that to avoid domes- 
tic strife, we've resorted to picking 
berries at local farms or buying 
full flats at the farmers' market," 
says Nicole Rees ("Blueberry 
Desserts," p. 68). "This keeps the 
peace and leaves me something 
to bake with." A frequent contribu- 
tor to Fine Cooking, Nicole is the 
co-author (with Joseph Amendola) 
of The Baker's Manual and 
Understanding Baking. ♦ 
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Tony Hill is the author of 
7/?e Sp/ce Lover's Guide 
to Herbs and Spices. For 
more than a decade he 
served up spices to top 
chefs from World Spice 
Merchants, the store he 
founded in Seattle's Pike 
Place Market. 



Sorting Out 

Spices 

Tony Hill clears up the confusion on 
similarly named spices and substitutions 



I used to see just paprika sold in 
stores, but lately I notice several 
kinds. What is the difference and 
can they be used interchangeably? 

—Craig Henderson, Reno, Nevada 

Depending on whether you're standing in an American 
supermarket or in a field of paprika peppers in 
Hungary, you'll get widely varied answers as to how 
many different versions of paprika are produced — from 
as few as six to more than thirty The variety ranges over 
a sliding scale of sweet to pleasantly bitter, mild to hot, 
and even to specially smoked versions. 

You are correct that suppliers are being more lib- 
eral in their offerings, but in fact, most quality paprika 
is produced from a narrow range of chile peppers har- 
vested in a handful of regions. The difference comes 
from how those chiles are grown, harvested, and pro- 
cessed. If your spice rack has room for only one, I say 
stock up on a high-quality sweet Hungarian version. 
An added luxury would be a smoked sweet paprika, 
called pimenton dulce, from Spain. 

Substitutions are generally acceptable but you 
should keep in mind the relative heat, smoke, and 
pungency. A recipe calling for Hungarian sweet 
paprika will taste very 



different if you substitute 
pimenton, but the results 
could be equally tasty. 



I 




In future issues we'll tackle candy making, 
induction cooking, and cooking with cast iron. 
Send your questions on these topics to Ask the 
Expert, Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by email to fcqa@taunton.com. 



On my grocery shelf, I 
see bottles of chili pow- 
der and chile powder. 
What's the difference and 
when should I use each? 
Do I need to buy both? 

—Tim o thy Martin, 
Cookeville, Tennessee 

The terms "chili" and "chile" are 
often used interchangeably 
across North America, but they 
don't always mean the same 
thing. Chili powder is usually a 
blend of ground chile pods and 
other spices like cumin, pepper- 
corn, and salt. Chile powder 
most often refers to pure ground 
chile pods with few or no addi- 
tives; the only way to tell is to 
read the ingredient label. For 
most dishes I prefer pure 
ground chile powder, as it al- 
lows me to blend (or not blend) 
it with the particular spices I 
want for each dish. 



What is the difference 
between garlic powder 
and granulated garlic? Is 
there a way to substitute 
fresh garlic in recipes 
calling for these? 

—Nancy Clark, 
Portland, Oregon 

The difference in these forms is 
merely texture, garlic powder 
having a flour-like consistency 
and granulated garlic being 
coarser, like fine cornmeal. 
Most reputable manufactur- 
ers sell 100% pure versions 
of both, but occasionally you 
will find additives to improve 
flow or prevent caking. Fresh 
and dried garlic are really poor 
substitutes for each other. You 



Toasting whole spices 
briefly before grind- 
ing expresses essential 
oils and brings out fla- 
vor, but high heat also 
changes flavors, so adapt 
accordingly. Toasting pre- 
ground spices can easily 
destroy their flavors. 

Store spices away 
from light and heat 
and track their age by 
labeling purchase dates. 
Change your stock about 
every six months for 
ground spices and every 
year for whole spices. 

It's often better 
to make your own 
spice blends, such as 
curry powder, as you can 
control salt and eliminate 
cheap fillers. 



wouldn't saute with garlic pow- 
der, as it burns too easily, and 
you wouldn't attempt a dry bar- 
becue rub with chopped fresh 
garlic, because it wouldn't 
blend in thoroughly. What 
most people describe as the 
"heat" found in fresh garlic dis- 
sipates in the drying process, 
and a different sort of intensity 
emerges. While fresh garlic is 
wonderful — and I would never 
be without it — I believe it's a 
case of "different but equally 
useful" when it comes to the 
various forms. ♦ 
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Free Shipping on orders over 549 
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Top brands for the professional chef in each of us. 




Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 




Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking 
in slipcases for easy reference again and 
again! Bound in red and embossed in gold, 
each case holds more than a year's worth 
of Fine Cooking. Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, 
$49.95 for 6). 

Plus shipping and handling. Payable in U.S. funds. 

To place an order using your credit card, 
call 1 -800-888-8286. Outside the U.S. 
and Canada call 1-203-426-8171. 





Accomplished or Aspiring? 

Every Outdoor Chef Witt Love 
Our Ceramic EGG® 

H Unmatched cooking flexibility 

H Double-wall, space-age ceramics 
make it durable and fuel efficient 

H Natural lump charcoal gives food 
EGGstraordi nary taste 

A 750 degree heat produces 
steakhouse searing 

H Maintains low, even temperature 
for slow smoking 
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pizza, bread, even desserts 
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Become a 
FineCooking.com 



on the web 

Experience Fine Cooking online 

Visit our home page often at FineCooking.com 
for more recipes, menus, tips, and how-to videos. 
Here's a peek at what you'll find this month: 




menus 

New England 
Clambake, with 
lobsters, clams, 
corn on the cob, 
and blueberry pie. 

A Fourth of July 

Picnic, including 
southern fried chicken, 
roasted potato salad, 
and more. 

PIUS Web-only 

recipes: kicked-up 
condiments for your 
burgers. 



new blog: farm to fork 



Bringing local 
eating home 

Join Fine Cooking editors and 
bloggers as we explore ways of 
eating local, from joining a CSA/ 
farm co-op to growing your own. 

❖ Get recipes and tips for making 
the most of produce while it's 
in season. 

❖ Go behind the scenes of one 
community's small family farms. 

❖ Follow the ups and downs 
of growing a kitchen garden. 
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Members get full access to our online recipe 
database, our complete video library, plus this 
month's members-only exclusives: 

Create Your Own Recipe 

An interactive tool to guide your kitchen improvisa- 
tion: you choose ingredients and flavors; we provide 
you with the amounts 
and instructions. 

Coming June 1 : 

Create Your Own 
Summer Vegetable Soup 

Coming July 1 : 

Create Your Own 
Rustic Fruit Tart 

Master Class 

Experience Fine Cooking's new in-depth video 
series, which breaks complex recipes down into 
step-by-step demonstrations. 
This month: How to make sushi 

Ask the Expert 

Post a question in our special online forum and get 
a personalized response from a pro within 48 hours. 

Elizabeth Karmel, 

grilling expert and author 
of the newly published 
Pizza on the Grill, discusses 
summer grilling beyond 
burgers and steaks. 
June 9 to 23 

Jamie Purviance, 

chef and author of Weber's 
Big Book of Grilling, 
discusses charcoal grilling. 

June 24 to July 8 

Tony Hill, author of The 
Spice Lover's Guide to Herbs 
and Spices, takes readers' 
questions on choosing, using, and storing spices. 
July 16 to 30 




free email newsletter 

Sign up at FineCooking.com to get great recipes, techniques, 
tips, and videos delivered directly to your inbox twice a month. 
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A BETTER STICK. 








zak! 

designs. 



§ Zak Designs, Inc. All designs and rights 
eserved to their respective rightsholders. 



Got our magazines? 
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Now at www.Taunton.com/Shop 
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The BLANCOPRECIS ™ Multi-Level Sink 

Forty-eight inches of flexible, hard working space. 

Integrated work station design allows the cutting board 
to slide the full width of the sink, wherever you need it 
for quick and convenient food prep. 

Made From SILGRANIT®, 80% natural granite for 
unsurpassed strength, scratch and stain-resistance. 

One of six new BLANCOPRECIS designs in five colors. 

Discover the details: www.blancoamerica.com 



BLANCO 

Produced in Germany for more than 80 years 
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Say goodbye to grocery store plastic by 
shopping with these reusable totes and 
baskets. You'll not only help the environment, 
but you'll feel virtuous and look stylish, too. 
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BY REBECCA FREEDMAN 



Compact carryalls 

These well-priced, lightweight bags fold up 
to practically nothing, carry the equivalent 
of two or three plastic grocery bags, 
and come in handy storage pouches 
to stash in your car or purse. 



Available in 1 2 vivid solid colors, these 
nylon bags have nice long handles 
(easier to hold when your bag is 
bulging). They also sit flat when filled, 
which is great for holding items you 
don't want tilting, like eggs. Baggu 
bags, from $8 for one bag and pouch, 
at Baggubag.com. 





Fine Cooking test kitchen manager Jennifer 
Armentrout shops at her local farmers' market with a 
basket like this, and other shoppers always ask her 
where she got it. She loves it because it's nice and 
open, so her beautiful summer produce doesn't get 
crushed. Reisenthel European collapsible market 
tote, $29.95 atSurlatable.com (800-243-0852). 



We're coveting these bags not only 
for their fabulous patterns but for the 
fact that they're waterproof, too. 
If you're not into florals, look for 
these in several other lively designs, 
including black and white and retro. 
Envirosax bags, $8.50 each or 
$37.95 for a pouch of five, available at 
Usa.envirosax.com (800-603-3431). 




On a roll 



For those who don't want to carry bags, this 
trolley is great for wheeling groceries. And when 
it's not in use, the trolley's wheels flatten, and it 
folds up for compact storage. Reisenthel fold- 
ing grocery trolley, $19.95 at Surlatable.com 
(800-243-0852). 
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Top brands for the professional chef in each of us. 
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Fine Cooking's 2007 Annual DVD-ROM 

Quick access to a year's 
worth of issues and more! 



Cooking 

2007 
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Plus... 

• 6 bonus videos 

• 3 newsstand-only 
special issues 

Easy search by 
keyword or issue 



Only $49.95 
Product #051030 



Order today! 

Call toll free 800-888-8286 mention offer: M580090 
or visit FineCooking.com/2007DVD 
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Ihat makes a sweet onion so sweet? It's not 
[ necessarily more sugar, although some sweet 
onions do have a high sugar content. The main 
reason sweet onions taste so much sweeter than 
other onions is that they are low in sulfur com- 
pounds, especially pyruvic acid, which gives regular, 
or storage, onions their pungency It's pyruvic acid 
that accounts for the bite in the mouth, the tear in 
the eye, and for some, the pain in the stomach after 
eating raw onions. Because they're milder, sweet 
onions are a great choice for eating raw, and they 
cause less tearing, so you can chop away without 
donning swim goggles. 

Sweet onions go by many names — Vidalias, 
Mauis, Walla Wallas, OsoSweets, Texas Sweets — 
but they all have one thing in common: They are 
grown in a region where the soil is low in sulfur. 
They all tend to be large, although they vary in 
shape from round to flattened. 




Sweet onions in season 



Vidalia and South American sweet 
onions enjoy wide distribution in sea- 
son. Other types have a more limited 
distribution, but most can be special- 
ordered if you don't live near the re- 
gion of production. (For sources, visit 
Sweetonionsource.com.) California, 
vada, New Mexico, and Michigan 
have areas where sweet onions are 
grown. The most popular sweet 
onions are available as follows: 



Maui: In season May through Decem- 
ber. Smaller than other sweets. 

OsoSweet: From South America. 
Available January through March. 
Very high in sugars. 

Texas Sweet: Two kinds: Spring 
Sweets and Texas 101 5 Super 
Sweets (the number refer 
optimal planting date, October 15). 
Available March through June. 

Vidalia: In season April through June 
but available into the fall. 

Walla Walla: Available June to August. 



When to find them 

Sweet onions are traditionally a spring and summer 
crop. However, new varieties, new sources in the 
southern hemisphere, and improved storage capa- 
bility have filled in the gap, so now we have some 
kind of sweet onion available much of the year. (See 
the sidebar, below left). 

How to choose and store them 

Sweet onions are fragile, with tissue-thin skins, and 
full of juice, so treat them gently. They won't keep 
for months, as do storage onions. Buy firm bulbs 
with no soft spots, bruises, or other signs of dam- 
age. The necks should be tightly closed. If you plan 
to use them within a week or so, you can leave them 
out on the counter. For longer storage, put them in 
a cool place, protected from light; an open brown 
paper bag works well. If space is tight, hang them 
in the basement knotted one by one in the leg of a 
pair of pantyhose — you don't want them to touch. 
You can also store them loose in the fridge's crisper 
drawer, on top of a piece of newspaper, to keep 
them dry. Just don't store them in a plastic bag; 
their juiciness makes them prone to mold. 

What to do with them 

Sweet onions cook quickly, thanks to all those juices, 
but their lack of pungency means they're not well 
suited to be used as an aromatic in place of regular 
onions. Instead, use them raw or where onion is the 
main ingredient, so their mildness can shine. 
Seasonings that complement the sweetness include 
salt and pepper; warm spices like nutmeg, cumin, 
paprika, and hot pepper; herbs like thyme, sage, 
rosemary, and oregano; aromatics like capers, olives, 
and anchovies; and vinegar to play counterpoint. 
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Balsamic-Glazed 
Grilled Sweet Onions 

Yields 1 1 /2 cups. 

Sweet, smoky, tangy, and herbal— a lot 
of flavors come together in this rustic dish. 
These onions are fabulous with grilled chops 
or steaks or tucked among sliced tomatoes 
for a summer salad platter. Or chop them 
roughly and spoon onto grilled bread 
rubbed with a cut ripe tomato for a twist 
on bruschetta. 

2 lb. sweet onions (such as Vidalia, Walla 

Walla, Maui, or Texas Sweet) 
Olive oil for grilling 
1 cup balsamic vinegar 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme leaves 
Vi tsp. crushed pink peppercorns (optional) 
V2 tsp. kosher salt; more to taste 

Peel and trim the onions. Cut them cross- 
wise into 1 /2-inch-thick slices. Insert a tooth- 
pick or poultry lacer horizontally halfway into 
each slice to hold the onion rings together. 

Prepare a medium-low charcoal fire or 
heat a gas grill on medium low for 10 min- 
utes. Brush the grill grate clean and wipe it 
with a paper towel dipped in oil. Brush both 
sides of the onion slices with olive oil and 




grill, covered, turning every 10 minutes, until 
very soft and well browned on the outside, 
35 to 40 minutes total. (A little blackening 
is OK, but try not to char the onions.) Stack 
the onions on a large sheet of foil and wrap 
loosely. Set aside while you make the glaze. 

Pour the balsamic vinegar into a small 
saucepan and add the thyme leaves, pink 
peppercorns (if using), and salt. Boil, uncov- 
ered, over medium-high heat until the vinegar 
has reduced to about Va cup and has a syrupy 
texture, 8 to 10 minutes. Let cool briefly and 
season to taste with salt, if necessary. 



Transfer the onions to a dish. Remove the 
toothpicks and any extremely charred layers, 
if necessary. If the balsamic glaze has thick- 
ened, reheat it gently until pourable. Pour the 
glaze over the onions and brush to distribute 
it evenly. Serve warm or at room temperature. 

Note: You can grill the onions and make the 
glaze several hours ahead, but wait to glaze 
the onions until just before serving. If the on- 
ions sit in the glaze for more than 10 minutes, 
their juices will thin the glaze. 



Tasty ideas for raw sweet onions 



Raita is a cooling condi- 
ment that's delicious 
with grilled meats and 
fish, roasted vegetables, 
or plain rice. Marinate 
chopped sweet onions 
in rice vinegar for half an 
hour, drain, and stir into 
plain yogurt with lots of 
minced herbs (basil, 
mint, dill, chives, cilantro, 
or a combination). 

A salad with orange 
slices plays up the 
sweet side of onions. 
Vary the dressing and 
additional pairings to 
suit your menu. Add 
jicama and avocado 
and dress with a lime- 
cilantro vinaigrette. 
Combine with sliced 
cucumber and dress 



with a sesame-soy- 
ginger vinaigrette. 
Or toss in a cumin- 
spiked vinaigrette and 
serve over butter lettuce 
or spinach, garnished 
with mint. 

A zesty salsa cruda 

is good with tacos, 
grilled fish, or grilled 
meat. Combine diced 
sweet onion, avocado, 
ripe tomatoes, and red 
pepper with olive oil. 
Season well with salt 
and pepper and a little 
cumin. Add a liberal 
handful of chopped 
cilantro and squeeze 
in some lime juice. Stir 
gently and let sit for an 
hour or so to let the 
flavors meld. 



Onion sandwiches 

are for true onion lovers. 
Spread mayonnaise on 
one slice of dark bread, 
sharp mustard on another. 
Cover the mayo with a 
thin slice of onion and the 
mustard with slices of 
sharp cheese. Or spread 
two pieces of white 
bread generously with 
mayo mixed with 
chopped parsley and 
basil and a dash of hot 
sauce. Add a slice of 
sweet onion and a fat 
slice of ripe tomato sea- 
soned with salt and pep- 
per. Eat this one standing 
over the kitchen sink. 



More ways to 
cook sweet onions 



Onion confit is great as 
a condiment for meats, a 
stuffing in a rolled roast, 
a pizza topping, or a 
savory tart filling. Slowly 
cook sliced sweet on- 
ions in a little olive oil 
until meltingly tender 
and caramelized, stirring 
from time to time. Finish 
with a splash of good- 
quality vinegar (sherry, 
red-wine, or balsamic). 

Roasted onion slices 

are a delicious side dish 
on their own, but they're 
a versatile ingredient 



in sandwiches, pizza, 
focaccia, and salads, 
too. Roast thick slices, 
well seasoned and oiled, 
until lightly browned. 
Finish with a dash of 
vinegar. 

Onion rings need no 
explanation. Slice sweet 
onions V2 to % inch 
thick and separate into 
rings. Dip into a batter 
of flour and beer and 
deep-fry until golden. 
Sprinkle with salt and 
enjoy warm. 



Ruth Lively divides her time between Connecticut 
and the Languedoc region of France. ♦ 
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No overshadowing 
this scale 

Measuring ingredients by weight is one of the easiest 
ways to become a better cook. Especially in baking 
recipes, relying on a scale instead of measuring cups 
will make you more efficient and accurate. We like this 
new digital scale from Oxo because of its pull-out 
display. No matter how broad the plate or bowl, it 
doesn't obscure the display and function buttons. And 
the scale was easy to figure out, with optional backlight, 
tare feature, and an 1 1 -pound capacity. It runs on four 
AAA batteries, and the stainless-steel platform can be 
removed for cleaning. The scale is $49.99 at Oxo.com. 
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BY LISA WADDLE 



This cork 
is for cutting 

With all the pressure to go green, it's a relief 
when an eco-friendly product boasts superior 
performance as well. This new cork cutting 
board from Architec provides a cushiony 
cutting surface that is easier than wood or 
plastic on the hand and arm. It's naturally 
nonslip, flame retardant, and lightweight. 
The surface proved durable in tests, showing 
no wear and absorbing no odor or stains 
when cutting herbs, nuts, and meats. Made 
from the same sustainable and renewable 
material as a traditional wine cork, the board 
must be handwashed. The 1 2x1 8-inch 
board shown here is $26.95 at 

Broadwaypanhandler.com. 




Fingertip 
protectio 




In our side-by-side review of box graters on p. 30, 
we liked the idea of those with built-in hand pro- 
tection. But we balked at the awkwardness, the 
bulk, and the extra step most of these devices 
required. This Microplane cut-resistant glove 
offers a nice measure of protection for knuckles 
and fingertips, especially given the razor-sharp 
cutting edges on the top-performing graters. 
Woven from synthetic fibers, the glove fits snugly 
on either hand and is machine washable. With it, 
you can breeze through the last little chunk of 
cheese and the smallest carrot nubbin with confi- 
dence. The glove comes in three sizes and is 
$24.95 at Microplane.com. 
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Choosing 

Steak Kn 



If you've taken the time 
to carefully choose and 
cook a juicy steak (see 
"Guide to Great Steaks 
for the Grill," p. 26a), 
don't massacre your 
masterpiece with poor 
cutlery. Shopping for 
steak knives can be 
overwhelming — prices 
range from less than $20 
to more than $400 for a 
set of four, blade choices 
include serrated or 
smooth, and handle 
styles range from black 
plastic to all-stainless to 
exotic woods. After test- 
ing a range of steak 
knives, we suggest look- 
ing for the features listed 
in the sidebar at right. 



The following knives (pictured 
above, in order) impressed 
our testers with their ease of 
cutting, balance, weight, and 
overall feel: 



Chicago Cutlery's 
Kyoto knife was an 
overall favorite for its 
smooth, oval-shaped 
handle. Slightly longer 
and heftier than the 
other knives and with a 
modern look, this one 
outperformed many of 
the pricier models. A 
set of four is $99. 99 at 
Kohls.com. 




Chroma was the 
darling of testers, with 
its surgical design (by 
carmaker F. A. Porsche) 
and the way it feels like 
an extension of your 
hand. The knives are 
$139.95 for four at 
Amazon.com. 





Solicut, a 60-year-old 
German cutlery company 
that just began selling 
in the United States, 
makes a beautifully bal- 
anced knife that glides 
through meat. Its triple- 
riveted handle comes in 
black, Brazilian kingwood, 
and Andalusian olive 
wood (shown, $84 each 
or $504 for a set of six 
at Cutleryandmore.com). 



J. A. Henckels 
makes a Twin Four Star 
II knife that had more 
flexibility in the blade 
than the other models 
tested as well as thinner 
handles shaped to fit 
in the hand nicely. The 
knives cost $1 69.95 for 
four at Cooking.com. 



Features 
to look for: 

Non-serrated 

blades. Straight-edged 
knives glide, rather than saw, 
through meat, resulting in 
smooth, not jagged, pieces. 
Straight-edged knives can 
also be sharpened, and it's 
the sharp edge that's key 
to cutting through meat 
effortlessly. 

Forged blades. To 

some degree, the price of 
knives is related to what they 
are made of and how they 
are made. Stamped knives 
are punched out of a sheet 
of steel, while forged knives 
are made by heating a thick 
piece of steel and pounding 
it into shape with a hammer. 
The forging process results 
in a heavier knife that holds 
a sharp edge longer, and 
this more involved process 
usually results in a more 
expensive knife. We think 
it's worth it. 

Comfortable 

handles. I was impressed 
when I was offered a choice 
of six kinds of steak knives 
with my meal at a fine steak 
restaurant. It showed that the 
restaurant recognized that a 
large part of the performance 
of a knife is its feel, which 
differs from person to person. 

To find the best knife for 
you, visit a well-stocked 
kitchen store where you can 
hold a range of knives. You'll 
get an idea of what handle 
material you prefer and what 
brand fits your hand well. 
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Keeping it compact 

Here's something you'll probably never hear from a cook: "I have 
plenty of kitchen storage room." Lack of space doesn't keep most of 
us from adding to our stash of tools and gadgets, though. The trick is 
to look for products that collapse or fold to ease the space crunch. 



O Collapsible strainer 

Colanders usually take up lots of 
cabinet space, but this silicone one 
from Oxo's Good Grips line collapses 
to fit in a drawer. The 7 1 /2-inch- 
diameter colander drains, of course, 
but it also has a metal tab that fits 
nicely over the edge of a saucepan so 
you can blanch vegetables. It costs 
$20 and is available at Oxo.com. 

Q Foldable protector 

This collapsible cake cover from 
Antique Gadgets is made of plastic 
with a foldable steel frame, so it can 
slip in a cabinet or drawer when not 
in use. It costs $10, and you can buy 
it at Broadwaypanhandler.com. 

@ Stacked racks 

Cookie bakers will appreciate these 
nonstick stackable cooling racks, 
which make the most of limited 
counter space by going vertical. The 
racks are about 1 6x10 inches and 
can also be used singly. The three-tier 
set is $1 1 from Wilton.com. 



O Lid holder 



When counter space is at a premium, 
finding a spot to rest a saucepan lid 
when cooking can be a challenge (mine 
usually end up in the already-crowded 
sink). That's why I like these Intensa 
pans from Fissler: They have stay- 
cool melamine handles that double 
as lid holders, positioning the lids 
so that the condensation drips back 
into the pot. These stainless-steel 
pans come in eight sizes, ranging 
from a 1 .5-quart saucepan (shown, 
$1 45) to a 6.9-quart stew pot 
($240). You can buy the Intensa line 
at Kitchenstoreon10th.com. 

Foldable sheer 

A mandoline makes quick work of 
slicing and cutting vegetables into 
julienne, but its awkward size can 
make it tough to store. This Zyliss 
Easy Slice 2 folds in half to a compact 
7 3 A x 4 1 /2 x 2 inches. To switch among 
four slicing thicknesses, ranging from 
1 mm to 6 mm, you turn a knob that 
raises or lowers the cutting platform, 
so there are no separate blades to 
remove or insert (or lose). The julienne 
setting produced nicely uniform 
zucchini sticks, and I found that the 
blade excelled at a range of foods, 
from soft tomatoes to tough fennel. It 
comes with a food holder to protect 
your knuckles and fingers from the 
blade. The lightweight plastic mandoline 
retails for $35, and you can find a list 
of stores at Kitchencollection.com. 
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Mediterranean Pasta 
with Fire Roasted Tomatoes 



2 pounds medium plum tomatoes (10 to 12), halved lengthwise 
1/2 cup olive oil, divided 
2 tablespoons McCormick® California Style Minced Garlic made 
'-5 from Fresh Garlic 

2 teaspoons McCormick® Gourmet Collection™ Mediterranean Spiced Sea Salt 
1/4 teaspoon McCormick® Gourmet Collection™ Coarse Grind Black Pepper 
8 ounces pasta, cooked and drained 

PLACE tomato halves, cut sides up, in foil-lined 15x1 0x1 -inch pan which 
has been sprayed with no stick cooking spray. Mix 1/4 cup of the oliue oil, 
minced garlic, spiced sea salt and pepper in small howl. 
c/5 Spoon over tomatoes. Drizzle with 2 tablespoons of the olwe oil. 

.2 

BAKE in preheated 400°F ouen 45 to 60 minutes or until tomatoes 
are soft and browned on top. 

5 

PLACE 1/2 of the roasted tomatoes and remaining 2 tablespoons oliue 
oil in large howl. Coarsely mash tomatoes. Add pasta and remaining 
roasted tomatoes; toss to mix well. Sprinkle with additional spiced 
sea salt, if desired. Makes 6 seruings. 
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Explore the flavor. 1 



m 



Add deliciously distinct flavor to your 
recipes with McCormick® Gourmet 
Collection® Sea Salts. Harvested naturally 
from evaporated seawater, our Gourmet 
Sea Salts are flavored with a sophisticated 
blend of traditional Mediterranean 
spices like garlic, basil and oregano. 
These inspired flavors come together 
to help you create delicious dishes 
that take you away to another world. 

For great-tasting recipes, uisit 
mccormickgourmet.com 
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review 





BY NICKI PENDLETON WOOD 

There was a time when every bride 
could count on receiving a box 
grater at her wedding shower. 
Nowadays, pre-shredded ingredients, 
food processors, and hand-held rasps 
have taken over some of the box grat- 
er's tasks, so a grater has to perform 
above and beyond to earn a piece of the 
valuable kitchen cabinet real estate. 

In many kitchens, it does so by being 
the workhorse of mealtime, thanks to 
a variety of grating surfaces. The large 



slicer blades work like a mandoline, 
quickly turning out thin, even cheese 
and potato slices. Coarse grater holes 
give nearly instantaneous vegetable 
shreds for fritters and slaw, and smaller 
punched holes are useful for grating 
nutmeg or zesting citrus. 

Our testing turned some of our 
expectations about box graters on 
their heads and confirmed others. We 
thought a nonskid base was important, 
but it turned out not to be as vital as 



other features. We thought the extra 
faces of the six-sided graters would 
give them an advantage, but it turned 
out to be more choice than the average 
cook needs. 

One thing we learned as we tested 
graters: They are only as good as the 
cutting surfaces are sharp. Every one 
we tried was better than my 20-year- 
old knuckle-buster. So do yourself a 
favor and upgrade if you're using an 
old one. 



What to look for 

For a box grater that will earn its place in 
your cabinet, look for these qualities: 

Thicker-than-average metal. 

Graters fabricated with thicker walls feel 
sturdy, resist bending under pressure, 
and promise years of use. 

Acid-etched blades. Found on the 
Microplane and Cuisipro models, these 
blades are made by a photochemical pro- 
cess that creates razorblade-like edges 
on both sides of each blade surface. Many 
other graters have a stamped cutting sur- 
face, which can tear food rather than cut it. 

Deep grater holes, which yield bigger, 
more uniform, and more attractive shreds 
and slices. 

Two sizes of grating/shredding 
holes: large for onions, firm cheese, and 
carrots; small for lemon zest, fresh ginger, 
and hard cheese, such as pecorino. 

Helpful but not essential features 

include transparent sides marked with 
measurements, a catch bin that fits on the 
bottom, and a padded grip. 



To protect fingers while grating, 
see the cut-resistant glove on p. 26. 



Overall favorite 



Microplane 
box grater 

$35, Microplane.com 

This new model replaces the 
company's Better Box Grater 
and made a favorable impres- 
sion in every testing category, 
from the easy-to-hang tubular 
frame construction to the com- 
fortable ergonomic bulb on the 
handle, to the nonskid feet. The 
acid-etched blades cranked 
out big, uniform potato flakes 
and gorgeous plump cheese 
curls. Julienne blades work in 
both directions for fast 
carrot shreds, while the 
slicer gave cracker-ready 
cheese slices. 




How we tested 



We tested 1 4 graters between 
7 1 /2 and 10 inches tall with a minimum 
of three sides. We assessed each 
grater for design and construction, 
storability, and safety, as well as the 
following performance tests: 



> Slicing and shredding potatoes. 

> Slicing and shredding firm cheese, 
like Cheddar. 

> Shredding and grating hard 
cheese, like Parmigiano-Reggiano. 

> Zesting lemons. 
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Runners-up 

Cuisipro Accutec 

$35, Kitchenstoreon10th.com 

We liked the Accutec's clever trian- 
gular design, which incorporates 
several appealing features in a re- 
duced footprint. It has a removable 
bottom, measurements on the 
transparent sides, and a rubber 
grip on the handle. The zester left 
most of the zest on the grater face 
and the shredder tore the potato 
into uneven shreds, but the acid- 
etched blades shredded hard 
cheese into beautiful thin shreds 
that melted quickly in hot foods. 




Borner Combi-Chef 

$80, Chefsresource.com 

All our concerns about 
reduced footprint for 
storability went out 
the window when we 
used the Borner. At 
10 inches high, 
4 1 /2 inches wide, and 
5 inches deep, this 
was the largest as 
well as the most ex- 
pensive grater, but it 
performed so distinc- 
tively and efficiently 
that it got the nod. 
Whole potatoes were 
sliced to wafers in 
seconds, while the 
julienne face turned 
out true matchsticks. 
A brilliantly designed 
catch bin and a finger pro- 
tection device mean you might prefer 
it to the food processor. The only weak 
performance came with the spiked 
food holder, which dug wedges out of 
sticky cheeses like block Cheddar. 




Best values 



RSVP 

Endurance 
box grater 

$15, Kitchenstoreon10th.com 

On most tasks, this reduced-foot- 
print grater performed well enough 
to be considered an all-arounder, 
earning our nickname, The Little 
Grater That Could. It has good 
stability and produced nice potato 
shreds and slices, fluffy shreds of 
hard cheese, and uniform shreds 
of firm cheese. The only downside: 
The zester removed all the peel 
from a lemon without yielding 
any zest; the small shredder 
holes, however, worked well % 
for zest. 





AMCO four-sided 
shredder & grater 

$14, Cutleryandmore.com 

Testers liked the sturdy, profes- 
sional feel of this full-size grater, 
though it lacked an ergonomic 
handle, slicer blade, catch bin, 
and measurer— the bells and 
whistles that drew us to other 
models. All the blades were 
nicely sharp, and the big faces 
made short work of a block of 
cheese and a pile of potatoes, 
leaving them in even, attractive 
shreds. The only failure was in 
zesting: The large holes tore up 
the lemon's skin. 




Nicki Pendleton Wood is a cookbook editor 
in Nashville, Tennessee. ♦ 
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•Grilled chicken 
•Tomato salads 
•3 summer soups 
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•Using up the turkey 
•Quick braising 
•Vegetable gratins 
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•Grilled party pizza 
•Barbecued pork 
•Fruit desserts 
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•Fall vegetables 
•Crustless quiche 
•Fast chicken soup 
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•Roast tenderloin 

•3 mac and cheese recipes 

•Boston cream pie 
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•Elegant winter salads 
•Hearty baked pasta 
•Chocolate trifle 
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•Seared scallops 
•Summer supper 
• 12 Strawberry desserts 
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•Classic beef stew 
•Winter vegetables 
•Perfect carrot cake 
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•Texas chili menu 
•Perfect roast chicken 
•Roasted vegetables 
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•Fast, fresh tomato sauce 
•Summer picnic 
•Grilled whole chicken 
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•Juicy pork chops 
•Asparagus 4 ways 
•Key lime pie 
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•Sear, roast & sauce 
•Perfect oven fries 
•Spaghetti & meatballs 
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•Thanksgiving essentials 
•Succulent pot roast 
•Fall side dishes 



Saving is a piece of cake... 
now only $5.21 each 

(Regularly $&95) 

Plus shipping & handling. Payable in U.S. funds. 
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Handmade Ice Cream 

. . .and cones, too 



BY LAURA GIANNATEMPO 

alking into the Ici Ice Cream 
shop is like setting foot in 
an old-fashioned Italian ge- 
lato store with handcrafted wood 
panels, marble countertops, and 
the day's flavors handwritten on 
the wall — a place where you order 
ice cream at a glass counter and 
walk away happily licking a drip- 
ping cone. But Ici isn't on a sunny 
Italian piazza. It's in the Elmwood 
district of Berkeley California, 
and serves artisanal American- 
style ice cream. 

Mary Canales, Ici's owner, 
has always had a soft spot for ice 
cream. When she was the pastry 
chef at Chez Panisse, ice cream 
was what she loved to make the 
most. And apparently, custom- 
ers loved it, too, because they 
were constantly begging to know 
where they could buy it. Buy it? 
That's when the wheels in Mary's 
head started turning. She never 
fancied herself an entrepreneur, 



but she thought, "Wouldn't it be 
great to have a shop where I could 
make this stuff fresh every day?" It 
wasn't long before Ici Ice Cream 
was born. She opened the shop in 
September 2006. 

Ici's is a rich custard-based ice 
cream made with half-and-half, 
cream, sugar, and eggs. All the in- 
gredients are local, organic when 
possible, and seasonal, so flavors 
change throughout the year, de- 
pending on what's available at the 
market. In summer, you're apt to 
find strawberry, peach, and Santa 
Rosa plum ice cream as well as 
raspberry-lemon-verbena sorbet. 

But Mary has taken her 
artisanal approach to making ice 
cream a step further. She even 
makes her delicious cones fresh 
every day, starting with a batter 
of all-natural ingredients and fin- 
ishing with a little surprise at the 
bottom of the cone (see bottom 
right photo). 




Ici also makes ice cream cakes 
and bombes and delivers ice cream 
to local restaurants and catering 
companies. They do a lot of take- 
out as well. "That's where most of 
our cold-season business comes 
from," says Mary. For more infor- 
mation, visit Ici-icecream.com. ♦ 



Mary Canales, 
owner of Ici Ice 
Cream, holds a 
handmade cone 
of nectarine ice 
cream and Santa 
Rosa plum sorbet. 



Making cones by hand 



Not only are 
Ici's ice creams 
made from 
scratch but so 
are the cones. 
It all starts with 
a simple batter 
of flour, sugar, 
butter, eggs, 
vanilla, and salt. 




Cone maker Aurelia Martinez ladles batter 
onto the cone iron, which is like a waffle iron 
but without the crisscross pattern. 



Finally, Aurelia stands the cones 
in a pan filled with sugar and 
pipes chocolate into the bottoms. 
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The wall oven that will make your neighbors 
slate-green with envy. 





ml 





It's the only color-infused glass wall oven in the world. Available in Slate Green and 
five other enviable shades. Originality is in the details. Dacor® is in the details. 

Fxplorp at Haror com 



The Life of the Kitchen! 




The Thrill of Discovering 

Off- Beat Whites 

Think beyond Chardonnay 
and Sauvignon Blanc for other 
interesting whites worth trying 



BY TIM GAISER 

«s the first signs of summer appear, I'm 
ready to say good-bye to the full-bodied 
Ired wines I relished all through the cold 
months and open a bottle of crisp, chilled white. 
While I enjoy a glass of good Chardonnay or 
Sauvignon Blanc as much as the next person, 
I also love to explore other interesting, more 
unusual wines. Many of these off-beat whites 
are not only food-friendly and perfect for al 



fresco dining but also provide really good val- 
ues, which means you don't have to break the 
bank to indulge in your summer sipping. So if 
every now and then you get tired of uncorking 
your usual bottle of white, try something new, 
different, and delicious. To get you started, 
here are some of my favorite off-beat whites, 
all of which are light, crisp, and fruity — just 
the thing for hot summer days. 



Chenin Blanc 

Chenin Blanc has long been one 
of the world's most underappre- 
ciated white wines, but it finally 
seems poised for its moment in 
the limelight. Some of the best 
wines from the Chenin grape are 
made in France's Loire Valley in 
the small appellations of Vouvray 
and Savennieres. Here, the cli- 
mate and soil combine with the 
grape's floral qualities to create 
wines with distinctive minerality 
and the aromas of ripe yellow 
apple, pear, and lemon fruit along 
with notes of honey and a touch of 
green herb. But Chenin Blanc is 
not exclusively French; it's grown 
in many other regions around 
the world, including South Africa, 
California, the Pacific Northwest, 
and Australia. While these New 
World Chenins generally lack the 
mineral quality of the Loire wines, 
they more than make up for it with 
their pleasantly abundant fruit. 



What to drink it with: 

Chenin Blanc pairs well 
with all kinds of summer 
fare, from tomato salads 
with feta, olives, and herbs 
to zesty chilled pastas and 
grilled shrimp with spicy 
cocktail sauce. 

Bottles to try: 

2006 Dry Creek Vineyards 
Dry Chenin Blanc, 
Dry Creek Valley, $14 

2005 Hogue Cellars 
Chenin Blanc, 
Washington, $10 

2006 Domaine Pichot 
Vouvray, France, $1 4 



Pinot Gris 

In the French region of Alsace, 
Pinot Gris is one of the "noble 
grapes." Along with Riesling, 
Gewurztraminer, and Muscat, it 
can qualify as a grand cru, one 
of the highest levels of wine and 
vineyard classification in France. 
Alsace Pinot Gris is known for 
its ripe, luscious melon and pear 
fruit with notes of spice and 
sweet orange citrus. But it also 
has an earthy dimension that 
adds complexity to the wine. In 
the New World, Pinot Gris has 
found a home in Oregon and New 
Zealand, where the wines have 
the same hallmark pear and melon 
fruit with citrus overtones but 
lack the distinct earthiness of the 
Alsace wines. Pinot Grigio— the 
same grape but grown in northern 
Italy— tends to be a much lighter, 
crisper white dominated by citrus 
fruit, almond, and mineral notes. 



What to drink it with: 

Try Pinot Gris with Asian 
stir-fried shrimp and any 
kind of shellfish. It's also 
delicious with grilled 
chicken or turkey sausages 
served with a tropical fruit 
chutney. And for a cheese 
and wine pairing, try it with 
a semihard variety such as 
Gruyere, Fontina, or a mild 
Cheddar. 

Bottles to try: 

2006 King Estate Pinot 
Gris "Signature Collection," 
Oregon, $16 

2006 Huia Pinot Gris, 
Marlborough, 
New Zealand, $18 

2004 Trimbach Pinot Gris 
Reserve, Alsace, 
France, $1 9 
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Unoaked Chardonnay 

I know what you're thinking: No sooner have I encouraged 
you to get out of your Chardonnay rut than I'm back recom- 
mending more Chardonnay. But trust me, this is different. 
Many of the California Chardonnays we're used to drinking 
have aged in oak barrels. That's because oak aromas and 
flavors of vanilla, baking spices, and toast lend an appealing 
quality to the wines, making them incredibly easy to drink. 
But unoaked Chardonnay has been made in parts of France 
for centuries. There, the wines display brighter, crisper fruit 
offset by elegant mineral notes. In the last few years, 
Australian winemakers have made unoaked or lightly oaked 
Chardonnay popular, much to the delight of white-wine 
drinkers everywhere. And several California producers are 
beginning to take the oak out of their Chardonnays, too. 
Stripped of strong oaky flavors, Chardonnay tends to be 
crisper, with juicy Pippin apple and tropical fruit notes and 
vibrant hints of lime. 



Pinot Blanc 

Originally an offspring of the 
French Pinot Gris, Pinot Blanc is 
now grown throughout the wine 
world. But regardless of where 
it comes from, its round, creamy 
texture and bright apple and pear 
fruit make Pinot Blanc a crowd 
pleaser. In northern Italy the grape 
is called Pinot Bianco and the 
wines are lighter and crisper, with 
tart citrus and mineral elements. 
In the Alsace region of France, 
Pinot Blanc is richer and more lus- 
cious, with a touch of earthiness 
and a long finish. Pinot Blanc is 
also made in California, British 
Columbia (Canada), South Africa, 
and New Zealand. Here, too, the 
wines consistently display the ripe 
fruit and tangy citrus notes that 
make Pinot Blanc a quintessential 
summer sipping wine. 



What to drink it with: 

Pinot Blanc is delicious 
with bright seafood stews, 
tart and spicy Thai dishes, 
fresh summer salads, all 
kinds of charcuterie, and 
deviled eggs. 

Bottles to try: 

2005 Hugel Pinot Blanc 
"Cuvee Les Amours," 
Alsace, $18 

2006 Laetitia Estate Pinot 
Blanc, Arroyo Grande 
Valley, California, $1 6 

2005 Domaines 
Schlumberger Pinot Blanc 

"Prince Abbes," Alsace, $1 8 

2006 A to Z Pinot Blanc, 
Oregon, $14 



What to drink it with: 

Unoaked Chardonnay is 
delicious with a variety 
of foods, from chilled 
poached salmon and roast 
chicken to grilled pork and 
warm potato salads. 

Bottles to try: 

2007 Wishing Tree 
Unoaked Chardonnay, 
Western Australia, $10 

2006 Iron Horse Unoaked 
Chardonnay, Sonoma 
County, Green Valley, $26 

2006 Brampton 
Unoaked Chardonnay, 
Stellenbosch, 
South Africa, $10 

2006 Macon Charnay, 
Domaine Renaud, $1 4 



Dry Muscat 

If you thought Muscat was only a 
sweet wine, think again. There are 
many varieties of Muscat grown 
around the globe, and Muscat 
wines are made in a wide range of 
styles, from sweet dessert wines 
all the way to dry table wines. 
Regardless of style, the Muscat 
grape is known for its exotic aro- 
mas and flavors of rose petal, ripe 
apricot and nectarine, tangerine 
citrus, litchi, and ginger spice. 
The most complex dry Muscats 
are produced in Alsace from the 
Muscat a Petits Grains variety 
and have an added dimension 
of earthiness and minerality. Dry 
Muscats from New World regions 
such as California, the Pacific 
Northwest, and Australia have 
less minerality and are all about 
the fruit, even though they're 
still quite dry. 



What to drink it with: 

Try a dry Muscat with chilled 
bean salads flavored with 
citrus and garden herbs, 
smoked fish such as trout 
or salmon, and grilled pork 
or sausages. 

Bottles to try: 

2007 Bonny Doon 
Ca' del Solo Muscat, 
Monterey, $15 

2006 Meyer-Fonne 
Muscat, Alsace, $22 

2006 Domaine Bott Freres 
Muscat d'Alsace, $22 



Tim Gaiser is a contributing 
editor and a master sommelier ♦ 
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Winning tip 



Alternative use 
for a waffle maker 

Pressed sandwiches are one of my favorite 
things for lunch, and you don't need a panini 
press to make them. I fire up my waffle iron 
and cook the sandwiches that way. The bread 
comes out toasty and crisp and the heated 
weight of the lid presses the sandwich to 
gooey perfection. 

— Judy Wong, Oakland, California 



A prize for the best tip 

We want your best tips. We'll pay for 
the ones we publish, and we'll give a 
prize for the cleverest tip in each issue. 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, PO Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 or 
email fctips@taunton.com. 

The prize for this issue 's winner: 
a Fissler Blue Point Pressure Pan Set; 
retail value, $255. 





V 



Vote Help us pick the 
^ winning tip for a 

future issue; go to 

finecooking.com/vote 




Storing summer fruits 

I love cooking in the summertime when 
fresh berries and cherries are at their 
peak. To keep the fruit fresh between 
trips to the market, I put an ice pack 
in the bottom of a large stainless-steel 
bowl and set a colander of fruit on top. 
The air around the fruit stays cool and 
keeps the fruit fresh longer than when 
it is kept in the humid refrigerator. Of 
course, I check the ice pack often and 
replace it when necessary. 

— Connie Lothkar, Olney, Maryland 



Bargain grill basket 

If your outdoor grill doesn't have a grill 
basket, do what I do. I use an ice pick to 
poke several small holes in the bottom 
of a disposable aluminum pan. I add 
cut-up vegetables to the pan and then 
grill, shaking the pan occasionally for 
even cooking. The disposable grill bas- 
ket is easy to clean and can be reused 
several times if washed gently. 

— Karen Ann Bland, Gove, Kansas 

Magnetizing spice jars 
for easy access 

I live in a condo with a small kitchen 
that suffers from lack of storage space. 
To store my spices in an accessible way, 
I used hook-and-loop tape to adhere a 
magnetic photo strip to the inside of my 
cupboard door. I transferred my spices 
to tin shaker containers with magnetic 
bottoms, labeled the lids, and stuck 
them onto the photo strip. It works 
beautifully, keeping my spices organized 
and easy to find when I am cooking. 

— Pamela Tabback, 
Mahwah, New Jersey 
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A little extra paper 
goes a long way 

Quick breads, brownies, and bar cook- 
ies come out of their baking pans with 
ease when you use a little extra paper to 
line the pans. I like to leave a 2-inch 
overhang of parchment on two sides of 
my baking pan so that I can lift the baked 
goods out of the pan in one big piece. 

— Deborah Tarentino, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Cutting 

sandwiches cleanly 

When halving sandwiches with soft or 
slippery fillings like tuna salad or BLTs, 
I like to cut the top piece of bread sepa- 
rately and set the two pieces onto the 
sandwich. Then I cut through the filling 
and the bottom slice of bread, keeping 
the filling in place and the sandwich 
looking neat and appetizing. 

— Helene Stone, 
Highland Park, Illinois 

Grilling with 
mayonnaise 

Before grilling, I like to brush my veg- 
etables with mayonnaise instead of olive 
oil. Whether plain or seasoned with 
garlic, herbs, or spices, the mayonnaise 
clings effectively and imparts great 
flavor to the vegetables. It also forms a 
protective coating, keeping the vegeta- 
bles from drying out on the grill. If used 
judiciously, it won't add any more fat to 
your food than using oil would. 

— Yvonne Catty, via email 



Hands-free 
spice-rubbed chicken 

My family loves spice-rubbed chicken 
on the grill, but it's time consuming 
and messy to rub each piece of chicken 
with the spice mix. Instead, I put all 
the chicken pieces in a 9x1 3-inch Pyrex 
pan or plastic storage container, add 
the spice mix, attach the pan's lid, and 
shake vigorously for about 10 seconds. 
Each piece of chicken is evenly coated, 
and the force of the shaking ensures 
that the spices adhere well. Even better, 
I take the pan directly out to the grill, 
eliminating another dirty dish. 

— John Davis, Spring, Texas 



TOO GOOD TO FORGET 

From Fine Cooking #17 

Keep scallions 
from scattering 

I love using finely chopped scal- 
lions, but I don't like chasing 
scallion wheels that careen off 
the cutting board. To make the 
scallions stay put, I cut a slit down 
the length of the scallion white 
before I start chopping. 

— Diana Tarasiewicz, 
Grand Junction, Colorado 





Makeshift muddler 

We love making the mojito recipe 
from Fine Cooking #59 for our summer 
parties, but without a muddler on hand 
to mash the fresh mint and sugar, I 
found myself experimenting with other 
kitchen utensils to get the job done. My 
wooden honey swizzler turned out to be 
the perfect tool, and now it gets much 
more use as a muddler than as a swizzler. 

— Caitlyn Sassaman, via email 



STAFF CORNER 



No-mess searing 

Whenever I'm going to sear meat or 
saute ingredients in oil over moderately 
high heat, I cover the other burners of 
my stovetop with aluminum foil to keep 
the spatter to a minimum and my stove 
mess-free. 

— Laura Giannatempo, 
associate editor 
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Dinner with friends 




arm 





Grilled Flatbreads 



Lemon-Garlic Oil 
with Herbs 



Grilled Chicken with 
Apricot-Balsamic Glaze 

❖ 

Potato Salad with 
Olives, Scallions 
& Garden Herbs 



Green Bean Salad with 
Tomatoes, Arugula & 
Basil Dressing 

❖ 

Lemon-Buttermilk 
Pudding Cakes 



Contributing editor 
Maryellen Driscoll 
gets inspiration for a 
summer celebration 
from her own harvest 



iving "the simple life" on a small, sustain- 
able farm can get rather complicated. 

LWith six acres of vegetables, hundreds of 
chickens, and a couple dozen mischievous 
steers to tend to, along with restaurant 
orders to fill, hay to make, and weekly farm- 
ers' markets to attend, we just don't do a lot of 
entertaining at this time of year. But with so 
much good food at our fingertips, time has to 
be made to share. 

What I like about this menu is that it's full 
of fresh flavors and ingredients that almost 
anyone can find at local farmers' markets from 
midsummer to early fall. I can't help but use 
a lot of fresh herbs while they're in season 
and tasting their best. For starters, grilled flat 
breads (a guaranteed crowd pleaser and some- 
thing that even a nonbaker can easily make) 
are served right off the grill, warm and chewy, 
with an herby lemon-garlic dipping oil. The oil 
is infused with earthy rosemary and brightly 
freckled with clean-tasting, fresh parsley for 
contrast. I can't get enough of it. The rest of 
the meal continues to benefit from the use of 
fresh herbs for garden-bright flavor in the po- 
tato and green bean salads and more nuanced 
complexity in the glazed grilled chicken. The 
way I see it, it's the season to let what's fresh 
speak for itself. 

Another perk to this meal is that most of the 
cooking and prep work can be done ahead so 
that when your guests arrive you're not stuck 
in the kitchen. You can join in, whether that 
means kicking back in lawn chairs or in my case, 
handing out beers and relocating the party to 
whatever crop most needs weeding. Just keep 
an eye on the make-ahead lemon buttermilk 
pudding cakes. They have a way of vanishing 
before a party even gets started. 
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Maryellen Driscoll and her husband raise 
free-range chickens and grass-finished 
beef. For Maryellen's 3-year-old daughter 
that means baby chicks are a part of 
everyday life. 



Grilled Flatbreads 

Yields twelve 4- inch breads. 

You can roll these breads out using a roll- 
ing pin, but shaping by hand is less fussy. 
And I like how it creates an appealing 
rustic appearance with variations 
in thickness. 

2 1 A tsp. 0/4-oz. packet) active dry yeast 
Vz cup plain whole-milk yogurt 
1 Tbs. granulated sugar 
1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; more as 
needed 

9 oz. (2 cups) bread flour; more as needed 

2 1 A oz. (V2 cup) whole-wheat flour 

1 tsp. table salt 

Kosher salt for sprinkling 

Put 3 /4 cup warm water (105° to 1 1 5°F) 
in a food processor and sprinkle with the 
yeast. Let sit for a few minutes so the 
yeast begins to dissolve. Add the yogurt, 
sugar, and oil and process for 3 seconds 
to blend. Add the bread flour, whole-wheat 
flour, and table salt. Process for about 
20 seconds and then scrape down the 
sides of the bowl with a spatula. Continue 
to process for another 30 seconds. The 
dough should form a mass, pulling away 
from the bowl's sides. If it's sticking to the 
sides, add more bread flour, 1 Tbs. at a 
time, just until the dough forms a cohesive, 
if slightly sticky, mass. (Try not to process 
more than 1 minute total.) 

Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured 
work surface (see the tip at right). Knead 
by hand, flouring your hands if the dough 
is too sticky to handle, until it feels smooth 
and elastic, about 1 minute. Put the dough 
in a lightly oiled medium bowl and cover 
tightly with plastic wrap. Let rise in a warm, 
draft-free place until doubled in size, 45 
to 60 minutes. (If you're making the dough 
ahead, punch it down after it doubles, 
cover it tightly with plastic wrap, and 
refrigerate for up to 2 days.) 





Prepare a medium-low grill fire; scrub 
the grill grate clean with a wire brush. 

Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured 
surface. Using a bench knife or chef's knife, 
divide the dough into 1 2 equal pieces and 
shape each into a ball. Let the balls rest, 
covered with a clean towel, for about 

10 minutes. 

Using your hands, gently stretch the 
balls into disks (4 to 5 inches in diameter) 
and put them on two large lightly oiled 
rimmed baking sheets. Let the disks rest, 
covered with a clean towel, for 5 minutes. 
Brush the tops with olive oil and sprinkle 
lightly with kosher salt. 

Grill, salted side down first, until the 
bread develops golden-brown grill marks 
on both sides, 1 V2 to 2 minutes per side 
(depending on the size of your grill, you 
may need to grill the bread in two batches). 
Serve immediately with the Lemon-Garlic 

011 with Herbs for dipping. 

tipi For easier cleanup, knead 
and shape the dough on a flexible 
cutting board or silicone baking 
liner dusted with flour instead of 
on your countertop. 
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Lemon-Garlic 
Oil with Herbs 

Yields about 3 M cup. 

If you have any leftovers, this dipping 
oil is equally good drizzled over sliced 
tomatoes, grilled summer squash, or 
just about any grilled meat or fish. 

2 small lemons 

3 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 

1 V2 Tbs. minced garlic 

Two 3- to 4-inch sprigs fresh rosemary 

3 Tbs. finely chopped fresh flat-leaf 
parsley 

With a vegetable peeler, peel the zest 
from the lemons in strips. Remove any 
white pith from the strips of zest, if 
necessary. 

In a small saucepan heat the lemon 
zest, oil, garlic, and rosemary over low 
heat until the oil just begins to bubble, 
3 to 5 minutes. The garlic should not 
brown, or it will taste bitter. Transfer the 
mixture to a small heatproof bowl and 
let cool to room temperature. Remove 
the zest and rosemary sprigs with a fork 
or tongs. Stir in the parsley. Serve with 
the Grilled Flatbreads (recipe at left). 



Grilled Chicken with 
Apricot-Balsamic Glaze 

Serves six to eight. 

1 suggest buying two whole chickens, about 

4 lb. each, and cutting them into parts yourself 
(see a video at Finecooking.com). Packaged 
chicken parts often vary greatly in size, making 
it hard to get the pieces done at the same time. 
For a compromise, look in your butcher's dis- 
play case for bone-in parts that are about the 
same size— legs about 5 oz. each, thighs 
about 6 oz., and breast halves a little more 
than a pound each. 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Vi cup apricot preserves (preferably without 
corn syrup; I like St. Dalfour's) 

3 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 

V2 tsp. crushed red pepper flakes 
1 A tsp. chopped fresh rosemary 
Kosher salt 

Vegetable oil for the grill 

Two 4-lb. chickens, each cut into 8 pieces, 
or 5 to 6 lb. good-quality bone-in skin-on 
chicken thighs, drumsticks, and breasts, 
each breast half cut into two pieces 

Freshly ground black pepper 

In a small saucepan, melt the butter over 
medium heat. Add the preserves, vinegar, red 
pepper flakes, rosemary, and a large pinch of 
salt; stir to combine. Bring to a boil, reduce the 
heat to medium low and simmer, stirring occa- 
sionally, until slightly thickened, 3 to 5 minutes. 
Remove from the heat and let cool to room tem- 
perature. (If making ahead, store covered in the 
refrigerator. Before using, warm over low heat 
to loosen the consistency.) 

Prepare a medium gas or charcoal grill fire. 
Using a stiff wire brush, scrub the cooking 
grate thoroughly. Dip a folded paper towel into 
vegetable oil and, using tongs, rub it over the 
grill grate. 

Season the chicken lightly with salt and 
pepper. Set the parts skin side down on the 
grill. Cook, covered, until the skin is golden 
brown, about 10 minutes. Stay near the grill, 
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it done 



Make the flatbread dough; 
refrigerate. 

Cut up the chicken. 

Make the lemon oil (hold the 
parsley); refrigerate. 

Make the glaze for the chicken. 

Make the dressing for the green 
bean salad; cook the beans. 

Make the lemon cakes. 



Make the potato salad; refrigerate. 

Prep the remaining green bean 
salad ingredients. 



Bring the potato salad to room 
temperature. 

Bring the lemon oil to room tem- 
perature; stir in the parsley. 

Gently warm the glaze, if made 
ahead. 



Shape and grill the flatbread. 

Finish the green bean salad. 

Grill the chicken. 

Whip the cream for the cakes, 
if using. 



especially during the first 10 minutes, to man- 
age any flare-ups, by moving pieces out of the 
way. If the chicken is browning too quickly, turn 
the heat down slightly or close the vents par- 
tially. Flip the chicken and cook until an instant- 
read thermometer reads 1 65°F in the thickest 
part of each piece, 5 to 10 minutes more. The 
thighs, legs, and thinner breast pieces are apt 
to cook a little faster than the thicker breast 
pieces. Transfer each piece to a platter when 
done and tent with foil. 

When all the chicken is done, brush it with 
the glaze on all sides. Return the chicken to 
the grill and cook for another minute or so on 
each side to caramelize the glaze. Brush the 
chicken with any remaining glaze and serve. 
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Potato Salad with 
Olives, Scallions 
& Garden Herbs 

Serves eight. 

This potato salad is best made several 
hours ahead so that the flavors have 
time to meld. Feel free to experiment 
with different herbs in place of the mint, 
such as tarragon, oregano, or thyme. 
Keep the parsley, though; it makes a 
nice foundation. 

3 lb. small to medium Yukon Gold 
potatoes, peeled and sliced 
1 A inch thick 

Kosher salt 

1 A cup best-quality white-wine vinegar 

1 Tbs. Dijon mustard 

Vi cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Vz cup chopped Kalamata olives 

Vz cup very thinly sliced scallions, 

both white and green parts 
Vz cup finely chopped fresh flat-leaf 

parsley 

3 Tbs. finely chopped fresh mint leaves 

Put the potatoes in a 6-quart Dutch 
oven or similar pot and cover with cold 
water by at least one inch. Add 1 V2 Tbs. 
salt, bring to a boil over high heat, and 



reduce the heat to a gentle simmer. 
Cook until the potatoes are just tender, 
6 to 8 minutes from when the water 
comes to a boil (stir gently and don't 
overcook, or the potatoes will fall apart). 

Meanwhile, in a bowl or liquid 
measuring cup, whisk the vinegar and 
mustard. Whisk in the olive oil. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. 

Drain the potatoes in a colander 
and spread them on a rimmed baking 
sheet. While they're still hot, drizzle 
them evenly with 3 Tbs. of the dressing. 
Let cool completely. 

Transfer the cooled potatoes to a 
serving bowl. Sprinkle with the olives, 
scallions, parsley, and mint. Pour about 
Vi cup of the remaining vinaigrette over 
the salad. With a large spoon or rubber 
spatula, gently toss. Take care to break 
as few of the potato slices as possible. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Let sit at room temperature for at least 
an hour so the flavors can blend. (You can 
make this salad up to 1 2 hours ahead; 
just cover and refrigerate, and return to 
room temperature before serving.) 

Just before serving, season to taste 
again with salt and pepper and add 
more dressing if the salad seems dry— 
you may not need all of the dressing. 
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Green Bean Salad 
with Tomatoes, Arugula 
& Basil Dressing 

Serves eight. 

1 cup loosely packed basil leaves 

2 strips lemon zest about 3 inches long 
and V2 inch wide, white pith removed 

Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Kosher salt 

2 lb. fresh slender green beans, trimmed 

(long ones snapped in half) 
2 cups arugula, rinsed and spun dry 
2 cups cherry tomatoes (about 3 A lb; 

preferably a mix of red, orange, and 

yellow), halved 
1 V2 cups (10 oz.) 1 -inch-diameter fresh 

mozzarella balls (ciliegine), halved 
1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice; more to taste 
Freshly ground black pepper 

Fill an 8-quart stockpot three-quarters full 
of water and bring to a boil over high heat. 
Put the basil and lemon zest in a metal 
sieve, immerse it in the boiling water, and 
blanch for 5 seconds. Remove, tapping 



the sieve over the sink to shake off excess 
water. Turn off the burner but leave the 
water in the pot with the cover on. 

Roughly chop the lemon zest. Put the 
basil and lemon zest in a blender and 
pulse a few times. With the blender run- 
ning, pour the olive oil through the lid's fill 
hole and puree until smooth, stopping to 
scrape down the sides of the blender as 
needed. Transfer to a small bowl or liquid 
measuring cup and cover. Refrigerate until 
ready to assemble the salad. 

Return the water to a boil over high 
heat. Add 2 Tbs. salt and the beans. 
Cook until the beans are crisp-tender or 
fully tender, depending on your prefer- 
ence, 4 to 6 minutes. Drain and rinse with 
cold water. Spread the beans on a large 
rimmed baking sheet and refrigerate to 
cool completely. If making more than an 
hour ahead, cover and refrigerate. 

In a large bowl, combine the cooled 
beans with the arugula, tomatoes, and 
mozzarella. Toss with the basil oil and 
lemon juice. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper and more lemon juice. 





Lemon-Buttermilk 
Pudding Cakes 

Yields 8 individual cakes. 

These cakes have a thin layer of pudding 
on the bottom and a cheesecake-like 
layer on the top. 

1 V2 oz. (3 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted 
and cooled slightly, plus about 2 tsp. 
more, softened, for the ramekins 

3 A cup granulated sugar 

3 large egg yolks, at room temperature 
1 cup buttermilk, at room temperature 
1 A cup whole milk, at room temperature 
1 Vs oz. ( 1 A cup) all-purpose flour 

1 A tsp. table salt 

Vz cup fresh lemon juice, at room 
temperature 

4 large egg whites, at room temperature 
1 Tbs. finely grated lemon zest 

V2 cup lightly sweetened whipped 
cream, for serving (optional) 

1 cup fresh raspberries, blackberries, 
blueberries, or sliced strawberries, 
for serving (optional) 

Position a rack in the center of the oven 
and heat the oven to 350°R Butter eight 
6-oz. ramekins and arrange them in a 
roasting pan or in two 8x8-inch Pyrex 
baking dishes. Fill a kettle with about 
6 cups of water. Bring to a boil and 
set aside. 

In a large bowl, whisk the melted 
butter with V2 cup of the sugar and 
the egg yolks until smooth and light, 
about 1 minute. Whisk in the buttermilk, 
milk, flour, and salt just until smoothly 
blended. Whisk in the lemon juice. 

In a large bowl, beat the egg whites 
with an electric mixer (a hand-held or 
stand mixer fitted with a whisk attach- 



ment) on medium speed until frothy, 
30 to 60 seconds. Increase the speed 
to high and beat just until the whites 
hold soft peaks— the peak should flop 
over immediately when the beater is 
lifted— 30 to 60 seconds. Reduce the 
mixer speed to medium and very slowly 
sprinkle in the remaining 1 A cup sugar. 
If necessary, stop the mixer and scrape 
down the sides of the bowl. Beat on 
high speed until the whites hold 
medium-firm peaks— the peak should 
hold its shape pretty well when the 
beater is lifted, but the tip will curl over 
on itself— 30 to 60 seconds. 

Spoon one-third of the whites onto 
the egg yolk mixture, sprinkle with the 
lemon zest, and gently whisk to blend. 
Using the whisk, gently fold and stir the 
remaining whites into the batter. The 
batter will be light and foamy but thin. 

Spoon the mixture evenly among the 
ramekins— you can fill them to the top. 
Put the roasting pan with the ramekins 
in the oven and pour enough hot water 
from the kettle into the pan to reach 
about halfway up the sides of the rame- 
kins. Bake until the tops of the cakes are 
light golden and puffed, 25 to 30 min- 
utes. They should spring back slightly 
when touched. Take the cakes out of 
the water bath and let cool on a rack to 
room temperature. Then refrigerate for 
at least 2 hours and up to 24 hours 
before serving. Top the cakes with a 
small dollop of whipped cream and 
garnish with a few fresh berries, if using. 

Maryellen Driscoll, a contributing editor 
to Fine Cooking, lives and works on 
Free Bird Farm in upstate New York. ♦ 




Everything looks tranquil, but with 
six acres of organic vegetables, Free 
Bird Farm is hectic in the summer. 
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Learn the secrets to making smoky barbecued pork ribs in 



BY JAMIE PURVIANCE 

For most outdoor cooks, barbecued ribs 
occupy a place outside the typical com- 
fort zone of hamburgers, steaks, and 
chops. The intricacies of slow-cooked, 
smoky barbecue seem shrouded in 
mystery. What with all the insanely complex 
spice rubs, glazes, and sauces, plus the vaga- 
ries of tending live fires, it's a cult better left 
to the pros, right? 

Wrong! I'm here to open the doors to the 
inner sanctum of the barbecue world and 
show you how easy pork ribs can be. Your 
biggest obstacle is time. That's it. Just the 
time it takes for the rib meat to surrender its 



grisly texture and collapse into tender shreds 
of succulence beneath a slightly crisp and 
caramelized surface. If you've got time and 
an outdoor grill, you can barbecue great ribs. 

Start by choosing your ribs. Pork is tra- 
ditional for barbecuing, and the two most 
popular choices are baby backs and spare- 
ribs. Baby backs, also known as top loin or 
loin back ribs, are smaller (2 to 2V2 pounds 
per rack) and more expensive. They're cut 
"high on the hog," near the backbone, where 
pork chops and tenderloins come from, so 
they're usually more tender. 

Spareribs are larger (4 to 5 pounds per 
rack, untrimmed) and less expensive. They 
come from the belly of the animal, close to 



the section that's turned into bacon. They're 
usually meatier, fattier, and more flavorful. 
I like to barbecue St. Louis-style spareribs, 
which are regular spareribs minus a few 
chewy odds and ends: the breastbones along 
the bottom, the pointed tops at one end, 
and a strip of scraggly meat dangling from 
the bone side. If your store has only regular 
spareribs, ask the butcher to trim them St. 
Louis-style for you. 

Truly great ribs are layered with the flavors 
of a rub, a mop, and a sauce. I've given you 
recipes for two different but classic combos 
that balance sweet, spicy, salty, and savory 
flavors. My goal is a series of harmonic sup- 
porting flavors that complement the most 
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Pick your ribs 





pple-Bacon 
Barbecued Spareribs 



your own back yard 

important thing of all — the inherent flavor 
of the meat. 

When your ribs are done is largely a mat- 
ter of taste. As a judge at many big barbecue 
competitions, I've tasted my share of ribs. 
For me, the very best ones are really tender 
but not so tender that the meat is falling 
off the bone. I like a little chew left in the 
meat, and that's the doneness test I've given 
in my recipe. Baby backs require three to 
four hours of cooking from start to finish. 
Spareribs take four to five hours. That's the 
main difference; otherwise, the technique 
for barbecuing either is essentially the same. 
If you prefer more tender ribs, just cook 
them longer. 



Serves six to eight. 

2 racks St. Louis-style spareribs 
(3 to 3 1 /2 lb. each) 

OR 

3 racks baby back ribs (2 to 2V2 lb. each) 

Slide the blade of a dinner knife under 
the thin, translucent silverskin that covers 
the bone side of each rack (note that some 
racks are sold with the silverskin already 
removed). Lift and loosen the membrane 
until you can grab it with a paper towel; 
pull it off and discard. 



Toolbox 

In addition to a gas or charcoal grill, 
you'll need a few other items. Check 
a hardware store or see p. 82 for mail- 
order sources. 

❖ Charcoal briquettes or a full tank 
of propane 

❖ Hickory wood chips 

❖ Metal rib rack (to allow all the ribs 
to fit on the grill at once) 

❖ Basting brush or barbecue mop 

❖ Smoker box or disposable aluminum 
drip pan 

❖ Tongs 

❖ Grill thermometer (ideally in the grill's 
lid; otherwise, hang a heat-safe ther- 
mometer through a vent in the lid) 





If left on, the silverskin keeps 
seasonings and smoke from 
penetrating the meat. 



Game plan: 
ribs for dinner 

Whether you're making baby 
backs or spareribs, some 
racks take longer to cook 
than others, so you'll want 
to be flexible about your 
serving time. 

To have the ribs ready by 
6 to 7 p.m., start barbecuing 
spareribs at 1 :30 p.m. or 
baby backs at 2:30 p.m. 

About an hour before your 
start time, soak the wood 
chips, season the ribs, and 
prepare your grill fire. 

Make the mop and sauce 
during the first hour of cooking. 

Have your side dishes ready 
by 6 p.m., and choose dishes 
that won't suffer if they have 
to wait for the ribs. If a side 
dish needs reheating, do so 
while the ribs rest. 



Hoisin Barbecued 
Baby Back Rib 
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^ Pick your flavors 



Apple-Bacon 
Barbecued Ribs 

The smoky-sweet-spicy flavor of this rub 
and sauce is a classic complement for 
pork ribs. 

2 cups hickory wood chips 

FOR THE SPICE RUB: 

4 tsp. kosher salt 

2 tsp. ancho chile powder 

2 tsp. sweet paprika, preferably Hungarian 

1 tsp. ground cumin 

1 tsp. celery seed 

1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE MOP AND SAUCE: 
1 A lb. (4 to 5 slices) bacon 
3 A cup apple juice 

5 Tbs. apple cider vinegar 
V2 cup ketchup 

2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
V2 tsp. ancho chile powder 

V2 tsp. sweet paprika, preferably Hungarian 

1 A tsp. ground cumin 

1 A tsp. celery seed 

1 A tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

Soak the wood chips in water for about 
1 hour. 

Make the rub and season the ribs: 

In a small bowl mix the spice rub ingredi- 
ents. Sprinkle the rub all over the ribs, 
seasoning the meaty sides a little more 
than the bone sides and working the rub 
into the meat. Stand the ribs upright in a 
rib rack so that the meaty sides face the 
same direction. Leave as much room as 
possible between the racks; they shouldn't 
touch. Let the racks sit at room tempera- 
ture for 30 to 60 minutes while you pre- 
pare the grill. 

Make the mop and sauce: Cook the 
bacon in a medium skillet over medium-low 
heat until browned and crisp, 10 to 1 5 min- 
utes, turning occasionally. Drain the bacon 
on paper towels and eat it whenever you 
like. Pour about one-half the bacon fat into 
a small saucepan and reserve the remain- 
ing fat in the skillet for the barbecue sauce. 
To the saucepan, add V2 cup of the apple 
juice and 2 Tbs. of the cider vinegar. Bring 
to a simmer over medium heat and then 
remove from the heat (this is the mop). 

Add the remaining Va cup apple juice, 

3 Tbs. cider vinegar, and the ketchup, 
Worcestershire sauce, chile powder, 
paprika, cumin, celery seed, and pepper 
to the bacon fat in the skillet. Cook over 
medium-low heat, whisking until smooth. 
As soon as the sauce simmers, remove 
the skillet from the heat. 



Hoisin 

Barbecued Ribs 

You'll get darker ribs with this Asian-inspired 
rub and sauce combo, but the taste is not 
overpowering. See Tasting Panel, p. 80, for 
our top hoisin sauce picks. 

2 cups hickory wood chips 

FOR THE SPICE RUB: 

1 Tbs. ancho chile powder 

1 Tbs. ground cumin 

1 Tbs. kosher salt 

2 tsp. five-spice powder 

2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE MOP AND SAUCE: 

3 A cup lager beer (such as Heineken) 

3 A cup hoisin sauce 

Vz cup mild chili sauce (such as Del Monte 

or Heinz) 
2 Tbs. rice vinegar 
1 Tbs. Asian sesame oil 

Soak the wood chips in water for about 
1 hour. 

Make the rub and season the ribs: 

In a small bowl, mix the spice rub ingredi- 
ents. Sprinkle the rub all over the ribs, 
seasoning the meatier sides a little more 
than the bone sides and working the rub 
into the meat. Stand the ribs upright in a 
rib rack so that the meaty sides face the 
same direction. Leave as much room as 
possible between the racks; they shouldn't 
touch. Let the racks sit at room tempera- 
ture for 30 to 60 minutes while you pre- 
pare the grill. 

Make the mop and sauce: In a small 
measuring cup, mix the beer and 1 A cup of 
the hoisin (this is the mop). 

In a small saucepan, mix the remaining 
V2 cup hoisin with the chili sauce, rice vine- 
gar, and sesame oil. Bring to a simmer over 
medium heat and remove from the heat. 




Press the spice rub onto both the 
meat and bone sides of the ribs before 
cooking to lay a foundation of flavor. 




After the initial hour (for baby backs) 
or two (for spareribs) of smoking, 
apply the mop to add still more flavor 
and keep the ribs moist. 




Let the cooked ribs rest at room 
temperature to absorb the sauce- 
the final layer of flavor. 
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Pick your fire 



Gas grill 

Drain the wood chips. 

If your grill has a smoker 
box, follow the manufacturer's 
instructions for lighting the 
wood chips and heat one of 
the grill's burners on high (for 
indirect heat). 

If your grill doesn't have 
a smoker box, lay the chips 
evenly inside a small dispos- 
able aluminum drip pan. Cover 
the pan with foil. Poke 10 to 
1 5 holes in the foil. Remove 
the cooking grate from the grill. 
With the lid open, light the grill 
with all burners on high. Close 
the lid and heat the grill for 10 
to 1 5 minutes. 

Using tongs or an insulated 
mitt, set the pan of wood chips 
in one of the rear corners of 
the grill, right over a lit burner 
or two (or over the steel bars 
covering the burners). Replace 



the cooking grate. Close the 
lid and wait until smoke pours 
out of the chip pan, usually 20 
to 30 minutes. Then turn off all 
the burners except the one just 
below the chips. 

Position the ribs: Care- 
fully set the rib rack on the side 
of the cooking grate opposite 
the lit burner, with the bone 
sides of the racks facing the lit 
burner. (The bones will protect 
the meat from cooking too 
quickly.) Close the lid and 
adjust the remaining burner 
until the temperature is 
300°F— this could require a 
low, medium, or high setting, 
depending on your grill. Smoke 
the ribs for 1 hour for baby 
backs, 2 hours for spareribs. 

Brush on the mop: 
Remove the ribs from the grill 
and from the rib rack and lay 
them on a large rimmed baking 



sheet. Lightly brush the ribs on 
both sides with about half of 
the mop. Carefully put the ribs 
back in the rib rack, again all 
facing the same direction but 
this time turned upside down 
so that the parts that haven't 
browned as much will get 
more exposure to the heat and 
smoke. Return the rib rack to 
the cool side of the grill, again 
facing the bone sides toward 
the heat. Close the lid. 

Finish cooking: Let the 
ribs cook until the meat shrinks 
1 A to V2 inch from the ends 
of at least several bones, 2 to 
3 hours longer, and then check 
them for doneness (see Step 4). 
During this time, baste the ribs 
occasionally with the remaining 
mop (don't bother removing 
them first from the rib rack). 
You may not use all the mop. 



Charcoal grill 

Prepare the grill: Open the 
vents on the bottom and top 
of the grill. Using a chimney 
starter or other method, light 
about 50 charcoal briquettes 
and let them burn until they are 
completely ashed over. Push 
the briquettes to one side and 
then spread them evenly to 
cover about one-third of the 
charcoal grate. Carefully set 
a large disposable drip pan 
on the opposite side of the 
charcoal grate and fill it about 
three-quarters full with warm 
water. Put the cooking grate 
in place, positioning a hinged 
section over the coals. Leave 
the lid off and let the briquettes 
burn until they are three- 
quarters of their original size 
and then close the lid. Let the 
fire burn down until a thermom- 
eter in the grill's lid registers 
300° to 325°F. 

Drain about half the wood 
chips and scatter them over the 
burning coals. (If your grill 
doesn't have a hinged section, 
carefully lift the cooking grate off 
the grill, scatter the chips, and 
then replace the cooking grate.) 



Position the ribs: Set the 

rib rack on the cooking grate 
over the drip pan, with the 
bone sides of the ribs facing 
the coals. (The bones will 
protect the meat from cooking 
too quickly.) Let the ribs smoke 
for 45 minutes. Check every 
10 minutes or so, and if the 
temperature rises above 325°F, 
close the top vents halfway; 
otherwise, leave the vents 
completely open. If the temper- 
ature drops below 250°F, add 5 
to 10 unlit briquettes to the fire. 

After the ribs have cooked 
for 45 minutes, drain the re- 
maining wood chips and gently 
spread them over the coals 
(don't stir up any ashes). 
Close the lid. Let the ribs 
smoke 1 5 minutes more for 
baby backs, 1 hour 1 5 minutes 
more for spareribs. 

Brush on the mop: Re- 
move the ribs from the grill and 
from the rib rack and lay them 
on a large rimmed baking sheet. 
At this point, to maintain the 
heat, add about 10 unlit bri- 
quettes to the bed of burning 
coals and leave the lid off while 
you mop the ribs (the added 



oxygen will help light the new 
briquettes). Lightly brush the 
ribs on both sides with about 
half of the mop. Carefully put 
the ribs back in the rib rack, 
again all facing the same direc- 
tion but this time turned upside 
down so that the parts that 
haven't browned as much will 
get more exposure to the heat 
and smoke. Return the rib rack 
to the grill over the drip pan, 
again turning the bone sides 
toward the coals. Close the lid. 

Finish cooking: Let the 
ribs cook until the meat shrinks 
1 A to V2 inch from the ends 
of at least several bones, 2 to 
3 hours more, and then check 
them for doneness (see Step 4). 
During this time, the fire should 
slowly lose heat, but if it falls 
below 250°F, add 5 to 10 unlit 
briquettes to maintain a tem- 
perature between 275° and 
300°F. Also during this time, 
baste the ribs occasionally 
with the remaining mop (don't 
bother removing them first from 
the rib rack). You may not use 
all the mop. 
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These fresh, easy vegetable side dishes don't need cooking 



BY JOANNE WEIR 



Come summertime, I try to stay away 
from a hot stove as much as possible. 
But this doesn't mean I give up cook- 
ing altogether. For me, it's all about 
preparing simple, fresh meals that re- 
quire as little cooking as possible. So my 
summer menus often feature grilled steaks, 
chicken, or fish (grilling doesn't really 
count — if you're like me, you probably grill 
outside) and quick, vibrant side dishes that 
require no cooking and showcase the best 
vegetables and herbs the season has to offer. 

The key to great-tasting no-cook sides 
is to buy fresh summer vegetables that are 
as good raw as they are cooked, such as to- 
matoes, carrots, zucchini, and cabbage (the 



only exception here is cucumbers, which I 
never cook). Then, all you have to do is toss 
them with a generous amount of fresh herbs 
and a light olive oil dressing made with cit- 
rus juice or vinegar to bring them alive. It's 
that simple. Just make sure you dress these 
dishes close to serving time, or the vegeta- 
bles will wilt or become watery. 

It's also important to find the best ways 
to cut and prep the vegetables and to fig- 
ure out what flavor partners make each one 
shine. For example, I slice summer squash 
and daikon radish in thin ribbons for a 
crunchy texture and a beautiful appearance, 
and I toss them with a lemon dressing and 
lots of fresh oregano and basil. I marinate 



ripe tomatoes in a balsamic vinaigrette to 
bring out their sweet juiciness. And rather 
than make slaw with green cabbage only, I 
mix in other varieties like Savoy, red cab- 
bage, and even radicchio — each lending a 
different texture, color, and flavor — and toss 
them with a dash of rice vinegar, soy sauce, 
and ginger for some Asian flair. For my cu- 
cumber and feta salad, I like to leave some 
of the peel on the cukes for color and cut 
them in big chunks so they don't become 
mushy. And finally, you can't go wrong with 
sweet carrots in summer. I love the crunchy 
texture of grated carrots, which I pair with 
lime and cilantro for an especially refreshing 
summer side dish. 
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Zucchini & Yellow 
Squash Ribbons 
with Daikon, 
Oregano & Basil 

Serves eight 

3 small zucchini (about 1 lb.) 
3 small yellow summer squash 
(about 1 lb.) 

1 large daikon radish (about 
1 /2 lb.) 

20 medium basil leaves, very 
thinly sliced 

2 tsp. chopped fresh oregano 
6 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

1 tsp. finely grated lemon zest 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 
Small basil leaves for garnish 

(optional) 

Trim the ends of the zucchini and 
yellow summer squash. With a 
vegetable peeler, shave the zuc- 
chini lengthwise into long, wide 
strips about Vi6 inch thick. When 
you get to the center of the zuc- 
chini, where the seeds are, turn 
it over and slice from the other 
side until you get to the center 
again. Discard the center. Put the 
zucchini ribbons in a large bowl. 
Slice the yellow squash using the 
same technique and add them to 
the zucchini. Peel off and discard 
the rough exterior peel of the 
daikon and then shave the daikon 
as you did the squash. Add the 
strips to the bowl with the squash, 
along with the basil and oregano. 

In a small bowl, whisk the olive 
oil, lemon juice, and lemon zest. 
Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Toss the vegetables with 
enough of the vinaigrette to lightly 
coat them (you may not need all 
of the vinaigrette) and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Serve 
immediately, garnished with the 
small basil leaves (if using). 



ith grilled 
chicken, onion, and red 
bell pepper kebabs. 
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Shredded Carrots 
Jalapeno, Lime & 

Serves six. 

8 medium carrots (about 

1 V2 lb.) 
1 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 
3 Tbs. fresh lime juice 
1 medium jalapeno, cored, 

seeded, and minced 
Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 
V2 cup coarsely chopped 

fresh cilantro 
Whole cilantro leaves for 
garnish (optional) 

Peel and then grate the 
carrots using either the 




vely with pan-seared or 
Ned salmon drizzled with 
me vinaigrette. 



with 
Cilantro 

large holes on a box grater 
or a food processor fitted 
with a medium grating 
attachment. Put the grated 
carrots in a large bowl. 

In a small bowl, whisk 
the oil and lime juice. Add 
the jalapeno and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. 

Add the dressing and 
chopped cilantro to the 
carrots and toss. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper, 
garnish with the cilantro 
leaves (if using), and serve. 



Spicy Slaw with Radicchio 
& Green Mango 

Serves six to eight 



If you like crunchy slaw, serve 
this right away. If you prefer a 
softer cabbage texture, let the 
slaw rest for 10 to 1 5 minutes 
before serving. 

2V2 Tbs. rice vinegar 

2 Tbs. mayonnaise 

1 Vi Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 Tbs. soy sauce 

1 Tbs. granulated sugar 

1 Tbs. peeled and finely grated 

fresh ginger 
1 serrano chile, stemmed, 

seeded, and minced 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 
2V2 cups thinly sliced radicchio 

(about one-half head) 
2V2 cups thinly sliced Savoy 

cabbage (about one-quarter 

head) 




2 cups thinly sliced red 

cabbage (about one-quarter 
small head) 

1 heaping cup matchstick-cut 
green (unripe) mango (about 
one-half mango; see From 
our Test Kitchen, p. 74) 

2 medium scallions (white 
and light-green parts only), 
thinly sliced on the diagona 

In a small bowl, whisk the 
vinegar, mayonnaise, olive oil, 
soy sauce, sugar, ginger, and 
serrano. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. 

Put the radicchio, both 
types of cabbage, mango, and 
scallions in a large bowl. Add 
the dressing and toss. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper 
and serve. 



Perfect with a poi 
garlic or a grilled 
soy sauce, rice vi 
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Marinated Tomatoes with 
Pickled Red Onions & Gorgonzola 



o 
8 



Serves eight. 

1 1 /2 cups red-wine vinegar 
Kosher salt 

1 small red onion (about 6 oz.), 

peeled, halved, and very 
thinly sliced crosswise 
1 A cup thinly sliced chives 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
2 tsp. balsamic vinegar 
Freshly ground black pepper 

2 lb. ripe tomatoes, preferably 
heirlooms of various colors 
(3 or 4 medium-large) 

3 oz. Gorgonzola dolce or 
other blue cheese, crumbled 
( 3 A cup) 

In a medium bowl, stir the red- 
wine vinegar with 1 V2 tsp. salt 
until it has dissolved. Add the 
onion. If the vinegar doesn't 



Delightful with grilled rib-eye or flank 
steak marinated in olive oil, lemon 
juice, garlic, and rosemary or oregano. 



O 



cover the onion, add water to 
cover. Let sit for 1 5 minutes. 

Meanwhile, in a small bowl, 
whisk the chives, olive oil, and 
balsamic vinegar. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. 

Core and cut the tomatoes in 
half lengthwise and then cut each 
half lengthwise into 1 A-inch-thick 
slices. Put the tomatoes in a 
wide serving bowl. Pour the vinai- 
grette over the tomatoes and 
marinate them for 1 5 minutes. 

Drain the onions, pressing 
them lightly to squeeze out any 
extra vinegar. Rinse the onions 
quickly and then lightly squeeze 
again. Add the onions to the 
tomatoes and toss. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper, top 
with the Gorgonzola, and serve. 



Cucumber & Feta Toss 
with Mint & Dill 




Serves six. 

2 medium seedless English 
cucumbers (about 1 V2 lb.) 
4 oz. feta, crumbled (scant 1 cup) 
One-half medium sweet onion 
(such as Vidalia, Maui, or 
Walla Walla), sliced length- 
wise as thinly as possible 
1 A cup chopped fresh mint 
1 A cup chopped fresh dill 
2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 
Mint leaves for garnish 
(optional) 




Trim the ends of the cucumbers. 
With a vegetable peeler, peel them 
in 1 /2-inch intervals, leaving 1 /2-inch 
strips of peel intact. Halve the 
cucumbers lengthwise, scoop out 
and discard the core, and then cut 
them into 3 A-inch dice. 

In a large bowl, combine the 
cucumbers, feta, onion, mint, 
and dill. 

In a small bowl, whisk the 
olive oil and lemon juice and sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. 
Gently toss the dressing with 
the cucumber mixture. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper, 
garnish with the mint leaves (if 
using), and serve. 




Joanne Weir is a cooking teacher, cookbook 
author, and the host of a PBS show. ♦ 



Nice with broiled or grilled lamb chops 
rubbed with cumin, cinnamon, coriander, 
and a little olive oil and lime juice. 
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Baked Beans 

Are Back 



Bold flavors give a sophisticated spin 
to this summer classic 



BY ALLISON EHRI KREITLER 

few years ago, my opinion of 
baked beans changed forever 
when I tasted my friend Mory's 
homemade baked beans with 
tamarind and smoked turkey Up 
until then, I'd never liked them. I admit 
my experience was mostly limited to the 
canned variety — cloyingly sweet, with 
not nearly enough pork to suit me. But 
Mory's were fantastic. They were not too 
sweet and were slightly sour from the 
tamarind, with lots of smoky shredded 
turkey for heft. They inspired me to de- 
velop my own life-altering baked bean 
recipes. I am happy to share them with 
you, as well as a few tricks I picked up 
along the way. 

Combinations of sweet, tangy, and 
even bitter notes strike the right balance 
of flavor. If you keep the sweetness in 
check and the other flavors — smokiness, 
tang, and a touch of bitterness — well 
balanced, then your baked beans will be 
deliciously complex. The extra ingredi- 
ents you add to your beans make all the 
difference. For tang and brightness, I 
turn to coffee, hard cider, Granny Smith 
apples, and sherry. For sweet touches, 
I stick with the traditional molasses, 
ketchup, maple syrup, and brown sugar. 

Add plenty of meat— preferably some 
kind of cured pork— for hearty baked 
beans that are full of rich flavor. The 
smokiness of real Spanish chorizo, thick- 



cut bacon, or ham hocks adds a whole 
new dimension of flavor as well as a sat- 
isfying meatiness. And the salty pork 
cuts through the starchiness of the beans 
beautifully. 

My method for these recipes is 
straightforward and relatively hands-off ; 
you can go about your business while 
the beans bake. After soaking the dried 
beans to begin softening their skins, I 
brown the pork and saute the aromatics 
in the pork drippings. Then I add spices, 
a cooking liquid, and the beans. Sweet 
ingredients and acids, such as coffee, to- 
matoes, and sherry, affect the way beans 
cook, so I don't add them until the beans 
are almost fully cooked. Once those in- 
gredients are incorporated, I bake the 
beans uncovered so the cooking liquid 
can begin to reduce and intensify. 

Time is a bean's best friend. Beans are 
like sponges, ready to soak up lots of 
good flavor if you give them enough time. 
After baking them, I let the beans sit 
overnight to absorb all the different fla- 
vors I've added and to let their natural 
starches begin to thicken the sauce. Then 
I reheat the beans on the stovetop and 
simmer them until the sauce thickens 
and coats the beans nicely. Finally, I like 
to add an optional — but highly recom- 
mended — dash of cider vinegar, sherry, 
or bourbon for a burst of bright flavor. 




Sherry Baked Beans 
with Chorizo 

Yields about 2 quarts; serves eight to ten. 

Sherry adds a subtle tang, and 
Spanish chorizo brings a smoky note 
to these beans. 

1 lb. dried navy beans 

1 Tbs. olive oil; more as needed 

10 oz. Spanish chorizo, casings 

removed (if possible), small diced 

(about 2 cups) 

1 medium yellow onion, chopped 
3 large cloves garlic, chopped 

6 cups lower-salt chicken broth 

2 bay leaves 

V2 tsp. ground cumin 

Vs tsp. cinnamon 

Freshly ground black pepper 

1 cup Oloroso or amontillado sherry, 

plus 2 Tbs. to finish, if desired 
1 cup canned crushed tomatoes 
1 A cup light brown sugar 

3 sprigs fresh thyme 
Kosher salt 
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Sort through the beans to make sure 
there are no little stones and then put 
them in a large bowl or pot. Add 
enough cold water to cover the beans 
by 2 inches and let soak overnight. 
Alternatively, put the beans in a 4-quart 
saucepan. Add enough cold water to 
cover by 2 inches and bring just to a 
boil. Remove from the heat and soak 
for 2 hours. Drain the beans well, tilting 
the colander instead of shaking it to 
gently extract the water and protect 
the beans' skins. 

Position a rack in the center of the 
oven and heat the oven to 300°F. 

Heat the olive oil in a 5- to 6-quart 
Dutch oven over medium heat. Add the 
chorizo and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until nicely browned, 6 to 8 minutes. 
Transfer with a slotted spoon to a small 
bowl. Depending on the amount of fat 
left in the pot, pour off and discard all 
but 3 Tbs. or add enough olive oil to 
make 3 Tbs. Add the onion and garlic 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
softened, 5 to 7 minutes. 



Add the broth, bay leaves, cumin, 
cinnamon, and V2 tsp. pepper. Stir to 
combine. Add the beans and bring just 
to a simmer over high heat. Cover and 
bake until the beans are easy to bite 
into but still a little mealy in texture, 
45 to 60 minutes. 

Stir in the reserved chorizo, 1 cup 
sherry, and the tomatoes, brown sugar, 
and thyme. Bake, uncovered, until 
the beans are fully tender, 30 to 60 
minutes more. Cool to room tempera- 
ture, remove the bay leaves and thyme 
stems, cover, and refrigerate overnight. 

To finish, bring to a simmer, uncov- 
ered, over medium heat. Reduce the 
heat to low and continue to simmer 
until the sauce is reduced to the con- 
sistency of thin gravy, stirring occa- 
sionally so the bottom doesn't burn, 
40 to 60 minutes. Stir in the remaining 
2 Tbs. sherry (if using) and season the 
beans to taste with salt and pepper. 



reader review 



A Fine Cooking reader gave the Sherry 
Baked Beans with Chorizo a real-world 
test. Here are the results: 

This recipe was easy to prepare, and my 
whole family loved it. My husband es- 
pecially liked the addition of the smoky 
Spanish chorizo, and my 2-year-old 
daughter ate some and then asked for 
more. The chorizo and sherry added an 
upscale and international element that we 
really enjoyed, but it still tasted similar to 
more conventional baked beans. It would 
be a great side dish for both gourmet and 
traditional palates. I served the beans 
with garlic and sherry shrimp, following 
the Spanish theme, and crusty peasant 
bread for soaking up the delicious sauce. 

— Jenny Saavedra 
Centennial, Colorado 
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Beans are like 
sponges, ready 
to soak up lots 
of good flavor if 
you give them 
enough time. 



Spicy Red-Eye 
Baked Beans 

Yields about 2 quarts; 
serves eight to ten. 

The addition of the coffee, for 
which the recipe is named, deep- 
ens the other flavors in the beans. 

1 lb. dried pinto beans 
3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 medium onion, chopped 

2 large cloves garlic, chopped 
1 Tbs. ancho chile powder 

1 tsp. chipotle chile powder 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 A tsp. ground allspice 
Freshly ground black pepper 
6 cups lower-salt beef broth 
1 meaty smoked ham hock (see 

From Our Test Kitchen, p. 74) 
1 cup brewed coffee 
Vz cup mild molasses, such 

as Grandma's Original 
Vz cup ketchup 

1 Tbs. Worcestershire sauce 

2 sprigs fresh oregano 

1 Tbs. bourbon (optional) 
Kosher salt 



Sort through the beans to make 
sure there are no little stones and 
then put them in a large bowl or 
pot. Add enough cold water to 
cover the beans by 2 inches and 
let soak overnight. Alternatively, 
put the beans in a 4-quart sauce- 
pan. Add enough cold water to 
cover by 2 inches and bring just to 
a boil. Remove from the heat and 
soak for 2 hours. Drain the beans 
well, tilting the colander instead 
of shaking it to gently extract the 
water and protect the beans' skins. 

Position a rack in the center 
of the oven and heat the oven to 
300°F. 

Melt the butter in a 5- to 
6-quart Dutch oven over medium 
heat. Add the onion and garlic and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until 
softened, 5 to 7 minutes. 

Add the chile powders, cumin, 
allspice, and V2 tsp. pepper. Cook, 
stirring, until aromatic, about 
30 seconds. Add the broth and 
ham hock. Stir to combine. Add 
the beans and bring just to a sim- 



mer. Cover and bake until the 
beans are easy to bite into but 
still a little mealy in texture, 45 
to 60 minutes. 

Stir in the coffee, molasses, 
ketchup, Worcestershire, and 
oregano. Bake, uncovered, until 
the beans are fully tender, 30 to 
60 minutes more. Cool to room 
temperature. Discard the oregano 
stems and the skin from the ham 
hock. Cut the meat off the bone 
and chop. Add the meat to the 
beans and discard the bone. 
Cover and refrigerate overnight. 

To finish, bring to a simmer, 
uncovered, over medium heat. 
Reduce the heat to low and con- 
tinue to simmer until the sauce is 
reduced to the consistency of thin 
gravy, stirring occasionally so the 
bottom doesn't burn, 40 to 60 min- 
utes. Stir in the bourbon (if using) 
and season the beans to taste with 
salt and pepper. 
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Tips for better 
baked beans 

Soak for soft skins. Soaking 
dried beans overnight yields 
consistently tender cooked 
beans. If you're rushed, though, 
the quick-soak method outlined 
in these recipes works well, too. 



hese beans 
re undercookec 
nd still mealy. 



Be gentle. To keep the 
beans' skins intact so they hold 
their shape throughout the bak- 
ing process, resist the tempta- 
tion to stir too often. And 
during the final cooking stage, 
don't try to rush things by boil- 
ing or simmering too vigorously. 

Taste five beans when 
checking for doneness. 

Beans cook at different rates, 
even in the same pot, so it's 
best to try a few at a time. 
Test frequently, as cooking 
times vary. 



These beans 
are fully cooked 
and tender all 
the way through. 




These beans 
are overcooked 
and mushy, with 
split skins. 



Be patient. Baked beans 
act like sponges, so let the 
finished beans sit overnight 
to absorb as much flavor 
as possible. 



Cider & Bacon 
Baked Beans 

Yields about 2 quarts; serves eight to ten. 

These slightly sweet and savory beans 
are great with sausages or roast pork. 

1 lb. dried Great Northern beans 
10 oz. thick-cut bacon, medium 
diced (8 slices) 

1 medium onion, chopped 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 

6 cups lower-salt chicken broth 
1 Vi Tbs. dry mustard 
1 A tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
Vs tsp. ground cloves 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 Granny Smith apple, peeled, 
cored, and small diced (7 1 /2 oz.) 

1 cup hard apple cider 
1 A cup pure maple syrup 
1 A cup ketchup 

2 sprigs fresh marjoram 

2 tsp. cider vinegar (optional) 
Kosher salt 

Sort through the beans to make sure 
there are no little stones and then 
put them in a large bowl or pot. Add 
enough cold water to cover the beans 
by 2 inches and let soak overnight. 
Alternatively, put the beans in a 
4-quart saucepan. Add enough cold 
water to cover by 2 inches and bring 




just to a boil. Remove from the heat 
and soak for 2 hours. Drain the beans 
well, tilting the colander instead of 
shaking it to gently extract the water 
and protect the beans' skins. 

Position a rack in the center of the 
oven and heat the oven to 300°F. 

Cook the bacon in a 5- to 6-quart 
Dutch oven over medium-high heat, 
stirring occasionally, until golden 
brown, about 8 minutes. Remove the 
pot from the heat and with a slotted 
spoon transfer the bacon to a small 
bowl. Pour off and discard all but 
3 Tbs. of the fat. 

Set the pot over medium heat 
and add the onion and garlic. Cook, 
stirring occasionally, until soft and 
golden, about 7 minutes. Add the 
broth, mustard, nutmeg, cloves, and 
1 tsp. pepper. Stir to combine. Add the 
beans and bring just to a simmer over 
medium-high heat. Cover and bake 
until the beans are easy to bite into 
but still a little mealy in texture, 45 
to 60 minutes. 

Stir in the reserved bacon and the 
apple, cider, maple syrup, ketchup, 
and marjoram, and bake, uncovered, 
until the beans are fully tender, 30 to 
60 minutes more. Cool to room tem- 
perature, remove the marjoram stems, 
cover, and refrigerate overnight. 

To finish, bring to a simmer, uncov- 
ered, over medium heat. Reduce the 
heat to low and continue to simmer 
until the sauce is reduced to the 
consistency of thin gravy, stirring 
occasionally so the bottom doesn't 
burn, 40 to 60 minutes. Stir in the 
vinegar (if using) and season the 
beans to taste with salt and pepper. 

Allison Ehri Kreitler is Fine Cooking 5 
test kitchen associate and food stylist. ♦ 



Two Ways to 



Oven-roast or fire-roast to coax 
the most flavor from sweet bell peppers 




Fire-Roasted 

Pepper Relish 

Yields about 2 cups. 

I like to serve this simple relish on top 
of a grilled steak, chicken breast, or 
fish fillet such as halibut or swordfish. 
The recipe calls for both parsley and 
cilantro but feel free to use other herbs 
like sliced chives or chopped basil. 

3 red or orange bell peppers 

1 A cup pitted Nicoise or Kalamata 

olives, halved 
1 A cup fresh flat-leaf parsley, 

very roughly chopped 



Va cup fresh cilantro, very roughly 

chopped 
2 Tbs. thinly sliced scallions 
2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
1 Tbs. capers, rinsed 
V2 tsp. minced garlic 
V2 tsp. minced jalapeho or serrano 
Finely grated zest of 1 lemon plus 

a squeeze of lemon juice 
Kosher or sea salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 

Prepare a hot gas or charcoal grill fire. 
Cut the tops and bottoms from the pep- 
pers and cut the peppers into 3 or 4 flat 
pieces, discarding the tops, seeds, and 
ribs. Grill the pepper sides and bottoms 
skin side down until blistered and 



charred all over, 6 to 8 minutes. Put the 
peppers in a bowl and cover with a 
plate. Let sit until cool enough to han- 
dle. Peel the charred skin and discard. 
Don't be too concerned if flecks of skin 
remain attached. Cut the peppers into 
bite-size pieces or wide strips. 

Put the pepper pieces in a medium 
bowl and add the remaining ingredi- 
ents, stirring well and seasoning to 
taste with lemon juice, salt, and pepper. 

Make ahead: The relish keeps 
well in the refrigerator in a sealed 
container for at least a week. It's best 
to make it a couple of hours ahead to 
allow the flavors to develop. 
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Roast a Pepper 



BY ANNIE WAYTE 

grew up in England, where bell peppers 
were considered exotic in the late 1970s. 
The only time we saw them was as a fancy 
garnish. For family buffets, I remember 
my grandmother ornamenting her rice 
salad with bright red bell pepper rings and 
decking out the tuna fish pate with a flower 
motif made from green bell pepper strips, 
neatly cut red pepper diamonds, and sliced 
hard boiled eggs. Even today, you typically 
find raw bell peppers tossed into salads, 
scattered over pizzas, or skewered between 
cubes of meat and onion. 

But raw peppers lack the deliciously 
sweet flavor that comes from cooking them 
until their flesh begins to collapse and their 
juices concentrate. I rely on two simple 
methods to bring out the deep, rich flavor 
and soft texture of bell peppers, making 
them far more versatile than when they're 
left raw. Rather than standing out as a crisp 
and sharp garnish, roasted peppers en- 
hance and marry well with the vegetables 
and herbs available at this time of year. 

My first method is to slow-roast bell 
peppers in the oven, which allows their 
sharpness to fade and their natural sugars 
to intensify. I simply put the peppers on a 
rimmed baking sheet and roast them in a 
400°F oven, turning occasionally so they 
get browned all over. Because they cook 
for nearly an hour, the peppers lose all their 



crunch and develop a wonderful, velvety 
texture. The long cooking time allows the 
heat to coax out every bit of sweetness and 
results in soft and juicy pepper pieces that 
puree beautifully into a silky soup and melt 
into a creamy, savory tart. 

My second method— roasting peppers 
over a flame— makes them intensely rich, 
sweet, and juicy. This is the quicker of 
the two cooking methods and results in a 
slightly firmer pepper, which is what you 
want to add body to pastas and side dishes 
like relishes. For this method, I like to grill 
peppers over a gas or charcoal grill, but you 
can also char them over the flame of a gas 
stove or under a broiler. 

For both methods, it's necessary to re- 
move the skin of the pepper after cooking. 
This is easiest if you let the peppers steam 
immediately after they are cooked. I put 
the grilled peppers in a bowl and cover with 
a plate, and I leave the oven-roasted pep- 
pers on the baking sheet and cover them 
with a dishtowel. The steam separates the 
skin from the softened pepper flesh. Once 
the peppers are cool, it's not hard to peel 
the thin skin off with your hands. (For more 
tips on handling roasted peppers, see From 
Our Test Kitchen, p. 74.) 

So the next time you see a colorful array of 
bell peppers in the market, grab a few and 
oven- or fire-roast them. Then make the most 
of the bright, sweet flavor of your roasted 
peppers by trying one of the recipes here. 




What's in a color? 

Many people don't realize that most bell peppers start out 
green and ripen to become red, orange, and yellow peppers. 
The longer the pepper ripens on the plant, the more the flavor 
mellows and the more sugar the vegetable develops, which 
explains why green bell peppers have a sharp and some- 
times bitter flavor. The color the pepper turns when fully 
ripe depends on the variety. 




Oven-roasted peppers 

develop a soft and silky texture and 
intensified sweetness. 




Fire-roasted peppers 

remain firmer than oven-roasted peppers 
and have a fruity, slightly smoky flavor. 
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Chilled Oven-Roasted 

Yellow Pepper Soup 

Serves six. 

8 yellow bell peppers 
Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil; more for 
drizzling 

1 large yellow onion, coarsely chopped 
1 jalapeho, stemmed and seeded 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary 

2 cups lower-salt chicken broth 
Generous pinch of granulated sugar 
Kosher salt or fine sea salt and freshly 

ground pepper 
1 A cup sliced fresh chives ( 1 A inch long) 

Position a rack in the center of the oven 
and heat the oven to 400°R Put the 
peppers on a rimmed baking sheet and 
roast in the oven, turning every 1 5 minutes, 
until browned and wrinkled all over, 45 to 
60 minutes. Remove the peppers from the 
oven, cover with a dishtowel, and set aside 
to cool. Seed, peel, and cut the peppers 
into quarters. 

Heat the oil in a 4-quart saucepan over 
medium heat. Add the onion, jalapeno, 
and rosemary and cook, stirring occasion- 
ally, until the onion starts to brown, 8 to 
10 minutes. Stir in the peppers and any 
accumulated juices, broth, sugar, 1 Vi tsp. 
salt, 1 A tsp. black pepper, and 1 V2 cups 
water. Bring to a simmer over medium-high 
heat, cover, reduce the heat to low, and 
simmer for 5 minutes to blend the flavors. 
Remove from the heat and let cool slightly. 

Puree the soup in batches in a blender 
or food processor. Strain the puree through 
a fine sieve into a bowl, using a ladle to 
push as many of the solids through as 
possible. Discard the solids in the sieve 
and refrigerate the soup for at least 3 hours 
or overnight. 

Once chilled, season the soup to taste 
with salt and pepper. Serve in chilled bowls, 
sprinkled with the chives. Finish each serv- 
ing with a drizzle of olive oil. 




Oven-Roasted Pepper Tart^^ 
with Prosciutto & Goat Cheese 



Serves six to eight 

FOR THE TART SHELL: 
7 oz. (1 V2 cups) all-purpose flour 
V2 tsp. kosher salt 
4 oz. (8 Tbs.) cold unsalted butter, 
cut into 1 /2-inch pieces 

1 large egg yolk 

FOR THE FILLING: 

2 medium red or orange bell peppers 
2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 medium yellow onion, thinly sliced 
1 Tbs. coarsely chopped fresh thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 eggs 

2 thin slices prosciutto, cut in thin strips 
6 large fresh basil leaves, chopped 

1 Tbs. finely grated Parmigiano-Reggiano 
Vz cup crumbled goat cheese 

Make the tart shell: In a large bowl mix 
the flour and salt. With a pastry blender, 
cut in the butter until the mixture resem- 
bles coarse, fresh breadcrumbs. In a 
small dish, lightly beat the egg yolk with 

2 Tbs. cold water. Drizzle it over the flour 
mixture and stir with a fork until the egg 
is evenly distributed. With the fork, stir in 
2 to 4 Tbs. cold water, 1 Tbs. at a time, 
until the dough starts gathering into 
clumps. If you press some of the dough 



between your fingers, it should hold to- 
gether. Dump the dough onto a counter. 
Gently press and gather the dough to- 
gether, shaping it into a disk. Wrap in 
plastic wrap and chill for at least 1 hour. 

Roll the chilled dough on a lightly 
floured surface into a circle 3 /i6 inch thick 
and 1 2 to 13 inches in diameter. Drape 
the dough over your rolling pin and lift 
it over a 9 1 /2-inch fluted tart pan with 
a removable bottom. Unroll the dough 
and gently press it into the pan without 
stretching it. Then pass the rolling pin 
over the rim to cut off the excess dough. 
Wrap and freeze for at least 30 minutes. 

Position a rack in the center of the 
oven and heat the oven to 375°F. Line 
the chilled tart shell with foil and fill it 
with dried beans or pie weights. Let 
the excess foil stand straight up, rather 
than folding it over the edges of the pan. 
Bake until the pastry edges are light 
golden, about 30 minutes. Carefully 
remove the foil and weights. Bake until 
the base of the pastry is beginning to 
turn golden, about 10 minutes more. 
If the pastry puffed at all, gently press 
down the bubbles before cooling com- 
pletely on a rack. 

Make the filling: Position a rack in 
the center of the oven and heat the oven 
to 400°F. 
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Fire-Roasted Pepper & Shrimp Fettucine 
with Toasted Garlic Breadcrumbs 



Put the peppers on a rimmed baking 
sheet and roast in the oven, turning every 
1 5 minutes until browned and wrinkled all 
over, 45 to 60 minutes. Remove the pep- 
pers from the oven, cover with a dishtowel, 
and set aside to cool. Turn the oven down 
to 375°F. 

Seed, peel, and cut the peppers into 
wide strips or bite-size pieces. Set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a 10-inch skillet 
over medium heat. Add the onion, half the 
thyme, V2 tsp. salt, and 1 A tsp. pepper and 
cook, stirring frequently, until the onions 
are very soft and golden brown, 1 5 to 
20 minutes. Reduce the heat to medium 
low or low if it looks like they're burning. 
Set aside at room temperature to cool. 

In a small bowl, whisk the cream, eggs, 
and 1 A tsp. each salt and pepper. In a 
medium bowl, mix the peppers, onions, 
prosciutto, basil, parmigiano, and remain- 
ing thyme. 

Put the tart shell on a baking sheet. 
Distribute the pepper mixture in the tart 
shell and scatter the goat cheese over it. 
Slowly drizzle the egg mixture over the 
filling until it reaches the rim of the pastry 
(you may not need it all). Bake the tart 
until the custard is set, 30 to 35 minutes. 
Cool on a rack and serve warm or at 
room temperature. 



Serves four. 

1 lb. large shrimp (31 to 40 per lb.) 
4V2 Tbs. olive oil 

1 tsp. minced garlic 

Finely grated zest of 1 lemon 
Kosher or sea salt and freshly ground 
pepper 

2 large red or orange bell peppers 
V2 cup fresh breadcrumbs 

3 A lb. dried fettuccine 

1 large shallot, finely diced (about 1 A cup) 

2 oz. arugula leaves (about 2 lightly 
packed cups) 

10 fresh basil leaves, coarsely chopped 

Peel and devein the shrimp and then cut 
in half lengthwise. In a large bowl, com- 
bine the shrimp, 1 Tbs. of the oil, V2 tsp. 
of the garlic, the lemon zest, V2 tsp. salt, 
and 1 A tsp. pepper and toss to mix well. 
Cover and refrigerate for at least 30 min- 
utes and up to 8 hours. 

Prepare a hot gas or charcoal grill 
fire. Cut the tops and bottoms from the 
peppers and cut the peppers into 3 or 
4 flat pieces, discarding the tops, seeds, 
and ribs. Grill the pepper sides and bot- 
toms skin side down until blistered and 
charred all over, 6 to 8 minutes. Put the 
peppers in a bowl and cover with a plate. 
Let sit until cool enough to handle. Peel 
the charred skin and discard. Don't be 
too concerned if flecks of skin remain at- 
tached. Cut the peppers into thin strips. 

Heat 1 V2 Tbs. of the olive oil in a 
1 2-inch skillet over medium heat. Add the 
breadcrumbs and the remaining V2 tsp. of 
garlic, and stir frequently until the smaller 
crumbs are golden brown and crisp, 3 to 
4 minutes. Remove from the heat, season 



with salt and pepper, and transfer to a 
small bowl. Carefully wipe out the pan 
with a paper towel. 

Bring a large pot of well-salted 
water to a boil over high heat. Cook the 
fettuccine in the boiling water, stirring 
frequently at first, until al dente, about 
1 1 minutes. 

While the pasta is cooking, heat 1 Tbs. 
of the olive oil in the skillet over medium- 
high heat. Add the shrimp and cook, 
stirring frequently, until curled and turning 
opaque, about 1 minute. Add the peppers 
and shallot and season with V2 tsp. each 
salt and pepper. Continue to cook, 
stirring, until the shrimp are mostly 
opaque, about 1 minute more. Ladle 
1 A cup of the boiling pasta water into 
the skillet and cook until the shrimp are 
cooked through, about 1 more minute 
(be careful not to overcook). 

Reserve another 1 A cup of the cooking 
water and drain the pasta. Return the 
pasta to the pot and add the shrimp 
mixture, the remaining 1 Tbs. olive oil, the 
arugula, and the basil. Toss well and sea- 
son to taste with more salt and pepper. 
If the pasta looks dry, add some of the 
reserved pasta water. Divide among 
4 warm serving bowls and sprinkle with 
the toasted breadcrumbs. 



Annie Wayte is the chef at New York City's 
202 and London s Nicole. ♦ 
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Small Plates 



BY SUSANNA HOFFMAN 



Perfect for Move ° ven ta P as - and 

make room for meze— 
these tasty Greek 
nibbles are the ideal 
party food 



Entertaining 




hen I first stepped into a little Greek village 
some thirty years ago, I wasn't yet aware that 
each custom I learned would come accompa- 
nied by a meatball, each tradition wrapped 
in phyllo, each conversation moderated with 
hummus, and each argument made zesty with cucum- 
ber-yogurt dip. 

I had entered the land of mezedes or meze, the legend- 
ary small plates of Greece. Like tapas, their Spanish 
cousins, meze (meh-ZAY) are not appetizers in the first- 
course sense. Rather, they're tidbits offered in a variety 
of settings, from sunset confabs to late-night gatherings 
in a cafe or around a kitchen table — and they're always, 
always served at parties. This culinary custom derives 
from the ancient Greeks, who believed that no guest 
should be welcomed and no drinks should be served 
without a nibble. Three thousand years and many treats 
later, these Greek small plates remain, to my mind, the 
perfect party food, and I turn to them every time I enter- 
tain. They're so versatile, you can make just one or two as 
cocktail noshes or, even better, serve up a meze spread 
and make it the center of the party — that's what I do. 

Here, I'm offering what I consider to be the backbone 
of any meze spread. They're classic dishes that you'll find 
all over Greece, from chickpea, eggplant, and tangy yo- 
gurt dips to spinach and feta phyllo pie (spanakopita) , 
crisp lamb meatballs, zucchini fritters, and stuffed grape 
leaves. As with all Greek food, the wonderful thing about 
meze is the freshness of their ingredients, which include 
an abundance of herbs and olive oil, and the variety of 
flavors, from earthy and meaty to zesty and sweet. 

If you decide to follow my lead and prepare a meze 
spread for your next party, I've made things a little easier 
for you by putting together a timeline (see p. 65) that'll 
help you get organized and spread the work over a cou- 
ple of days. Most of these dishes are served just barely 
warm or at room temperature, so there's very little last- 
minute fussing over the stove. Since you'll be doing 
most of the prep work ahead, you'll have plenty of time 
to enjoy your guests and your delicious Greek treats. 



Working 
with phyllo 

Phyllo dries out very fast 
and becomes brittle when 
exposed to the air. When 
Susanna Hoffman makes 
spanakopita, she works 
quickly, oiling each phyllo 
sheet directly on the stack 
without ever covering it. 
However, cooks with less 
experience in working 
with phyllo may want to 
oil one sheet at a time on 
a countertop, keeping the 
phyllo stack covered with 
plastic wrap topped with 
a slightly damp towel (the 
towel keeps the plastic 
weighted down). This will 
prevent the stacked phyllo 
sheets from drying out. 
Just fold back the towel 
and plastic each time you 
need a new sheet. 




Greek Spinach 
& Feta Pie 

(Spanakopita) 

Yields one 9x1 3x2 -inch pie; serves eight. 

Spanakopita can also be made with 
other greens, such as dandelion or 
chard, in place of spinach. You can use 

1 lb. frozen chopped spinach instead of 
fresh. Thaw the spinach overnight or in 
a colander under warm running water. 
Squeeze out the liquid and skip the 
pan-wilting step. 

FOR THE FILLING: 

2 lb. fresh spinach, washed, dried, 
trimmed, and coarsely chopped 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 bunch scallions (about 3 oz. or 

10 small), white and light-green parts 
only, trimmed and finely chopped 

2 cups crumbled feta cheese (10 oz.) 
1 /2 cup finely grated Greek kefalotyri 

cheese (see From Our Test Kitchen, 
p. 74) or Parmigiano-Reggiano 
2 large eggs, lightly beaten 
Vi cup finely chopped fresh dill 
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Ameze 
party 

Greek Spinach 
& Feta Pie 



Cucumber-Yogurt Dip 



Hummus with Tahini 



Toasted Pita Chips 



Rustic Eggplant Dip 



Pine Nut, Currant & Rice- 
Stuffed Grape Leaves 



Crisp Lamb Meatballs 



Zucchini Fritters 



Hummus with Tahini Cucumber- Yogurt Dip 



(Xoumas me Taxini) 

Yields about 2 cups; serves eight to ten. 

Greek hummus, a dip that dates back 
to ancient Greece, is very similar to 
other Near Eastern versions, such as 
Lebanese or Turkish hummus, some of 
which can be a bit spicier. 

15 1 /2-oz. can chick peas (1 V2 cups), 

rinsed and drained 
1 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 
2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice; more to 

taste 

1 V2 Tbs. tahini (sesame paste) 
2 medium cloves garlic, peeled 
V2 tsp. ground coriander 
V2 tsp. ground cumin 
Kosher or sea salt 

Puree the chick peas, olive oil, lemon 
juice, tahini, garlic, coriander, cumin, 
V2 tsp. salt, and 1 /3 cup cold water in 
a food processor until smooth. Cover 
and refrigerate at least 4 hours before 
serving. Season to taste with more 
lemon juice and salt just before serv- 
ing. Serve cool or at room temperature 
accompanied by fresh pita wedges or 
toasted pita chips (see recipe at right). 

Make ahead: The hummus can 
be made a day ahead. 



(Tzatziki) 

Yields about 2 cups; serves eight to ten. Toasted Pita ChipS 




Aside from being a great party dip, 
tzatziki is also delicious served with 
roasted or grilled meats, or with the 
lamb meatballs on p. 67. Chopping the 
garlic in the salt is a Greek trick that 
brings out garlic's punch. Raw garlic, 
however, becomes acrid rather quickly 
so to be at its best, tzatziki should be 
made the day of serving or no more 
than 24 hours ahead. 

Kosher or sea salt 

2 medium cloves garlic 

IV2 cups plain whole-milk yogurt, 

preferably Greek 
3 A cup peeled, seeded, and finely 

chopped cucumber 

1 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 

2 tsp. chopped fresh mint 
2 tsp. chopped fresh dill 

2 tsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
Fresh mint leaves for garnish 
(optional) 

Spread 3 A tsp. salt on a cutting board. 
Peel the garlic and finely chop it on top 
of the salt. Transfer the garlic and salt 
to a medium bowl and stir in the yogurt. 

Put the cucumber in a colander and 
squeeze as much liquid out of it as 
you can. Add the cucumber, vinegar, 
mint, dill, and olive oil to the yogurt 
mixture. Stir to blend and season to 
taste with salt. Cover and chill for at 
least 4 hours before serving. Serve 
cool, garnished with the mint leaves 
(if using) and accompanied by fresh 
pita wedges or toasted pita chips (see 
recipe at right). 

Make ahead: The dip can be 

made up to a day ahead. 



Yields about 1 60 chips. 

You'll need to bake the chips in two 
or more batches. If baking two sheets 
at a time, swap the sheets' positions 
after 5 minutes. 

Ten 6- to 7-inch round pocket pita 
breads 

5 to 6 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; 

more to taste 
Kosher or sea salt 

Position a rack in the center of the 
oven and heat the oven to 400°F. 

Split each pita into two rounds. 
Lightly brush each round on both 
sides with olive oil and sprinkle with 
salt. Cut each round into 8 wedges 
and arrange in a single layer on 
rimmed baking sheets. Bake until 
golden and crisp, about 1 2 minutes. 

Serve warm or at room temperature. 

Make ahead: The chips can be 
made up to 2 days ahead and stored 
in an air-tight container. Re-crisp just 
before serving in a 250°F oven for 
about 8 minutes. 

Note: To learn how to make 
homemade pita, see 
From Our Test 
Kitchen, 
p. 74 
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Make-ahead 
IB pl an f° r a party 




This timeline will help you put together a 
great meze party without a lot of stress. 



Rustic Eggplant Dip 

(Melanzanosalata ) 

Yields about 2 cups; serves eight to ten. 

Grilling the eggplant adds a wonder- 
ful smoky flavor. But broiling or roast- 
ing it (see sidebar below) makes a 
dip that's just as delicious. 

2 small eggplants (1 V2 lb. total) 

1 Tbs. plus 1 tsp. extra-virgin olive oil 
1 A cup seeded and finely diced fresh 

tomato 

2 Tbs. minced yellow onion 

1 V2 tsp. chopped fresh flat-leaf 

parsley 
1 tsp. fresh lemon juice 
1 tsp. red-wine vinegar 
V2 tsp. chopped fresh oregano 

or marjoram 
V2 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 
V2 tsp. chopped fresh mint 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper 

Prepare a medium gas or charcoal 
grill fire (charcoal will give a smokier 
flavor). Prick the eggplants once with 
the tip of a paring knife to prevent 
them from swelling and exploding 



and rub all over with 1 Tbs. of the oil. 
Grill, covered but turning every few 
minutes, until the eggplants are very 
soft inside and the skins are charred, 
25 to 30 minutes. Let cool. 

Cut the stems off the eggplants 
and peel away the charred skin; 
discard the stems and skin. Coarsely 
chop the flesh and transfer it to a 
medium bowl. Add the remaining 

1 tsp. oil and the tomato, onion, 
parsley, lemon juice, vinegar, oregano 
or marjoram, thyme, mint, 1 tsp. salt, 
and 1 /8 tsp. pepper. Mix well. Cover 
and refrigerate for at least 4 hours 
before serving. Season to taste with 
more salt. Serve cool or at room tem- 
perature with fresh pita wedges or 
toasted pita chips (see recipe at left). 

Make ahead: The eggplant 
can be broiled several hours or up to 

2 days before making the salad. For 
best flavor, make the dip a day ahead. 



Pine Nut, Currant & 
Rice-Stuffed Grape Leaves 

(Dolmades) 

Yields 30 to 36 pieces; serves eight to ten. 

While soaking the currants in water is 
traditional, soaking them in wine gives 
them extra punch. You may find a wide 
variety of leaf sizes in a single jar of 
grape leaves. If you have any that are 
very large, use those to line the pan, or 
trim them to 5x5 inches before stuffing. 

1 A cup dried currants 

1 cup dry white wine 
Vz cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Vi cup short-grain rice, such as arborio 
V2 cup small-diced yellow onion 
Vz cup pine nuts 

5 medium scallions (white and light- 
green parts only), thinly sliced 
Finely grated zest from 2 large lemons 

2 medium cloves garlic, minced 
Kosher or sea salt 
2 Tbs. chopped fresh dill (stems 

reserved) 
2 Tbs. chopped fresh mint (stems 

reserved) 
30 to 36 bottled grape leaves, plus 

about 15 more for lining the pan 

(from one 15-oz. jar) 
Vh Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

In a small bowl, soak the currants in the 
wine for at least 4 hours but preferably 
overnight. 

Heat the oil in a 10-inch straight- 
sided saute pan over medium-high heat. 
Add the rice, onion, pine nuts, scal- 
lions, lemon zest, garlic, and 3 A tsp. salt. 
Reduce the heat to medium, and cook, 
stirring, until the onion is softened and 
fragrant, 3 to 4 minutes. Add the cur- 
rants with their liquid and V2 cup of water. 



Cook over medium-high heat until most 
of the liquid has evaporated, about 
6 minutes. Transfer the mixture to a bowl 
and stir in the chopped dill and mint. 

Wipe the pan clean and line the bot- 
tom and sides with about 1 5 of the extra 
grape leaves— choose leaves that are 
large, torn, or have many holes. Top with 
half of the reserved dill and mint stems. 

On a large cutting board or clean 
counter, lay out as many grape leaves 
as you have room for, veined side up. 
Remove any long stems. Drop a scant 
tablespoon of the rice mixture onto the 
bottom center of each leaf and with 
your fingers, shape the filling into a 
mound about 2 inches wide and 1 inch 
tall. Fold the bottom of the leaf up over 
the filling and then fold in the sides of the 
leaf to enclose the filling. Using the side 
of your finger, gently press the filling 
down toward the bottom fold of the 
grape leaf, and then tightly roll the filling 
up in the rest of the leaf, forming a 
stubby, compact cylinder. 

As you fill and roll the leaves, tightly 
pack them in the pan, seam side down, 
forming concentric circles. Keep the 
layer of stuffed leaves as even and flat 
as you can. 

Continue stuffing and packing the 
leaves until all the stuffing is used. 
Scatter the remaining dill and mint stems 
over the stuffed leaves and then cover 
with the remaining extra grape leaves. 
Fold over the grape leaves from the 
sides to completely cover the stuffed 
grape leaves. 

Fill the pan with enough water to 
barely cover the leaves. Sprinkle the 




lemon juice on top. Weight down the 
stuffed leaves with a heavy heatproof 
plate or a pan partially filled with water. If 
you're using a plate that's not very heavy, 
put a 1 5-oz. can on the plate. Bring to 
a boil over medium-high heat and then 
reduce the heat to medium low and sim- 
mer for 50 minutes. Carefully remove and 
taste one stuffed leaf to see if the rice is 
soft. If not, continue cooking, checking 
every 10 minutes, until soft. Remove the 
pan from the heat and let cool at room 
temperature until warm, about 1 hour. 

Remove the plate or pan from the top 
of the dolmades and carefully pour off 
the liquid, gently pressing down on the 
dolmades with a slotted spatula. Cover 
and chill for at least 1 hour. Serve cool 
or at room temperature. 

Make ahead: You can make the 
stuffed grape leaves a day ahead. 



Wine pairings 

The vibrant flavors of this meze 
spread call for wines with abun- 
dant fruit and crisp acidity that 
will match the intensity of the 
dishes without overwhelming 
them. For whites, look for the 
2006 Assyrtiko from Domaine 
Sigalas ($1 8) or a 2006 Gini 
Soave Classico from the Veneto 
($1 6). A dry rose is a versatile 
wine, and the 2007 Mas Grand 
Plagniol Rose ($1 2) is among 
the best I've tasted recently. 
Finally, for reds, a youthful fruity 
Tempranillo blend would be 
perfect for this spread, espe- 
cially for the lamb meatballs. Try 
the 2006 Red Guitar Old Vine 
Tempranillo-Garnacha from 
Spain ($10). 

—Tim Gaiser, 
master sommelier 
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Crisp Lamb Meatballs 

(Keftedakia Ami ) 

Yields 30 to 35 meatballs; serves eight 
to ten. 

1 V2 oz. (about 1 V2 slices) good artisan- 
style bread or dense white sandwich 
bread (like Pepperidge Farm's 
Hearty White) 

Vi lb. ground lamb 

1 A cup finely chopped yellow onion 

1 large egg, lightly beaten 

1 V2 Tbs. finely chopped fresh mint; 
more for garnish 

1 Tbs. finely grated Greek kefalotyri 
cheese (see From Our Test Kitchen, 
p. 74) or good-quality pecorino or 
Parmigiano-Reggiano 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 tsp. finely chopped fresh oregano 
V2 tsp. ground cinnamon 

Kosher or fine sea salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 
Vi cup all-purpose flour 

2 to 3 cups olive oil for frying 

Remove the bread crusts and save for 
testing the frying oil temperature. Put 
the bread slices in a small bowl and add 
enough water to soak the bread through 
(about 1 A cup). With your hands, 
squeeze the water out of the bread and 
tear it into small pieces into a medium 
bowl. Add the lamb, onion, egg, mint, 
cheese, garlic, oregano, cinnamon, 



1 tsp. salt, and 1 A tsp. pepper to 
the bread and mix thoroughly. Cover 
and refrigerate for at least 2 hours 
or overnight. 

With the palms of your hands, roll 
the meat mixture into 1-inch balls 
(about 1 V2 tsp. per ball). Spread the 
flour on a baking sheet and gently 
roll the balls in the flour until well 
covered. Transfer to a plate, shaking 
off excess flour. 

Pour the oil into a 1 2-inch skillet 
to a depth of V2 inch. Heat the oil 
over medium-high heat until it begins 
to ripple and bubbles immediately 
when a piece of bread crust is dipped 
into it. Add the meatballs in a single 
layer and cook, turning occasionally, 
until crisp and brown on all sides, 4 to 
6 minutes total. Transfer the meatballs 
to a plate lined with paper towels and 
let cool slightly. 

Arrange the meatballs on a platter, 
sprinkle with the remaining mint, and 
serve warm. 

Make ahead: You can make the 
meatball mixture up to a day ahead. 
You can shape the meatballs up to 
an hour ahead; fry them close to 
serving. Keep warm in a 200°F oven 
until ready to serve. 



Zucchini Fritters 

(Kolokithakia keftedes) 

Yields 14 to 18 fritters; serves eight 

If you're making both the fritters and the 
meatballs, you can strain and reuse the 
fritter oil to fry the meatballs. Use a metal 
sieve, as the oil will be hot. 

1 lb. zucchini (about 3 medium) 

1 cup finely chopped yellow onion 

2 1 A oz. (V2 cup) all-purpose flour 

1 A cup finely chopped fennel stalks and 

leaves (save the bulb for another recipe) 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh dill 
1 tsp. baking powder 
V2 tsp. chopped fresh oregano 
Vs tsp. freshly grated nutmeg 
Kosher or sea salt and freshly ground black 

pepper 

1 to 1 V2 cups olive oil for frying 
1 A cup grated kefalotyri cheese (see From 
Our Test Kitchen, p. 74) or Parmigiano- 
Reggiano 
1 A cup crumbled feta cheese 

Trim the zucchini and coarsely grate them 
on a box grater. Put the grated zucchini in a 
colander and squeeze out as much liquid as 
possible with your hands. 

In a medium bowl, combine the zuc- 
chini, onion, flour, fennel, dill, baking powder, 
oregano, nutmeg, V2 tsp. salt, and Vs tsp. 
pepper and mix well. The mixture should be 
just moist enough to form into patties. For 
each fritter, press 2 generous Tbs. of the 
mixture into a patty about 3 inches in diam- 
eter and 1 A inch thick. Arrange them in a 
single layer on a cookie sheet. 

Pour the oil into a 1 2-inch skillet to a 
depth of 1 A inch. Heat the oil over medium- 
high heat until it begins to ripple and 
bubbles immediately when the edge of one 
patty is dipped into it. Using 2 slotted metal 
spatulas (one to lift a patty and the other to 
push it off the spatula), add as many patties 
as will fit in the pan without crowding and 
fry, flipping once, until golden brown and 
crisp on both sides, 1 to 3 minutes per side. 
Transfer the fritters to a paper-towel-lined 
plate and repeat with another batch, adding 
more oil as needed. 

Arrange the fritters on a platter and sprin- 
kle with both cheeses. Serve warm. 

Make ahead: The fritters can be made and 
shaped several hours ahead; fry them close 
to serving. Keep warm in a 200°F oven until 
ready to serve. 

Susanna Hoffman is an anthropologist 
and food writer. Her most recent book is 
The Olive and The Caper: Adventures 
in Greek Cooking. ♦ 
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Blueberries 

Star in Summer 




Desserts 

To bring out the best in this summer 
fruit, choose simple flavor pairings that 
let the berries shine through 





P BY NICOLE REES 



Fresh blueberries bring greed out into 
the open at my house. We taste the 
first berries of the season tentatively, 
since some will be surprisingly tart, 
but once the sun brings them to 
plump, sweet perfection, it's every man, 
woman, and child for himself. 

I start the season eating the berries 
out of hand — why alter what nature has 
perfected by cooking or adding other 
flavors? A week or two of sublime ber- 
ries takes the edge off this Puritan ethic, 
so then I'll allow myself to use blueber- 
ries as an ingredient. Still, I'm careful to 
choose desserts that bring out the best 
in blueberries, not hide their flavor. 

When I bake with blueberries, I use 
complementary flavors in ways that 
won't overwhelm the berries, and I use 
these flavors with a light touch. Take my 
Black & Blueberry Pie pictured at right: 
It has lemon in it — a classic flavor ac- 
companiment — but I don't add any to 
the berries. Instead I use the tang of 
both lemon zest and lemon juice to perk 
up the pastry, which also has the light 



crunch of cornmeal. It's not that I don't 
love lemon with blueberries — I use it 
again in my creamy and tangy Blueberry 
Streusel Bars with Lemon Cream 
Filling — but lemon juice in an all-fruit 
pie filling can push blueberries that are 
naturally balanced between sweet and 
tart over the edge into sourness. 

A few other ingredients are on 
my "blueberry-friendly" list. In small 
amounts, warm spices like cinnamon 
and allspice accentuate rather than 
compete, enhancing the berries' rich- 
ness and fragrance. My Peach & 
Blueberry Crisp with Spiced-Pecan 
Topping includes a touch of freshly 
grated nutmeg, which plays especially 
nicely with peaches and pecans. Brown 
sugar tastes great with berries of all 
kinds; I use it for the streusel and crust 
of the blueberry bars. And finally, as 
in the pie, I use citrus zest — this time 
lime — to add another layer of flavor to 
Blueberry- Lime Pound Cake; the lime 
juice goes into a glaze that gives the 
cake a tangy hit. 




Black & Blueberry 
Pie with Lemon- 
Cornmeal Crust 

Serves eight 

Blackberries paired with blue- 
berries make a classic American 
pie, but I go easy on the black- 
berries; their more assertive fla- 
vor and seedy texture can easily 
overwhelm the blueberries. 

FOR THE DOUGH: 

9 oz. (2 cups) unbleached 

all-purpose flour; more as 

needed 
Vz cup fine yellow cornmeal 

1 Tbs. granulated sugar 

2 tsp. finely grated lemon zest 

1 tsp. table salt 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) cold unsalted 
butter, cut into 10 pieces 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) cold vegetable 
shortening 

1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice combined 
with 1 A cup ice-cold water 

FOR THE FILLING: 

Vz cup plus 1 Tbs. granulated 

sugar 
Vz cup cornstarch 
Vs tsp. ground allspice 
Vz tsp. ground cinnamon 



Vs tsp. table salt 

5 cups room-temperature 

blueberries (1 lb., 10 oz.), 

washed and drained on 

paper towels 
2 cups room-temperature 

blackberries (10V2 oz.), 

washed and drained on 

paper towels 
V2 oz. (1 Tbs.) cold unsalted 

butter 

1 oz. (2 Tbs.) melted unsalted 
butter 

Make the dough: In a large 
bowl, stir the flour, cornmeal, 
sugar, lemon zest, and salt. 
Using a pastry blender or two 
knives, begin to cut the butter 
into the flour. While the butter 
is still in large pieces, add the 
shortening to the bowl and con- 
tinue to cut the fat into the flour 
until most pieces are the size of 
large peas. 

With a big fork, stir in the 
lemon water, 1 to 2 Tbs. at a 
time, until the mixture looks 
shaggy but is moist enough to 
hold together when pressed. 
With well-floured hands, gently 
gather and press the dough into 
two equal disks, handling it only 
enough to make the edges of 
the disks reasonably smooth. 
Wrap the dough in plastic and 
chill for at least 60 minutes, but 
preferably 2 to 4 hours, before 
rolling. (The dough can be made 
up to 2 days ahead and refriger- 
ated, or up to 2 months ahead 
and frozen.) 

Roll the bottom crust: Roll 
one disk of the dough out on 
a lightly floured surface into a 



1 3-inch circle about Vs inch thick. 
Gently transfer the dough to a 
9-inch metal, glass, or ceramic 
pie plate (I like to fold the dough 
in half and unfold it into the pan). 
Don't stretch the dough as you 
line the pan, or it will spring back 
when baked. If necessary, trim 
the overhanging dough to 1 inch 
from the edge of the pan. Refrig- 
erate until needed. 

Make the filling: In a large 
bowl, whisk 2 /3 cup of the sugar 
with the cornstarch, allspice, 
cinnamon, and salt. Add the 
blueberries and blackberries 
and toss gently until thoroughly 
combined. Set aside. 

Fill and top the pie: Roll 
the second disk of dough out on 
a lightly floured surface into a 
1 3-inch circle about Vs inch thick. 
Using a sharp knife or pizza cut- 
ter, cut the dough into 3 A-inch- 
wide strips. Pour the fruit filling 
into the pastry-lined pie plate, 
being sure to include any dry in- 
gredients remaining in the bowl. 
Lay five of the dough strips over 
the pie, parallel to each other 
and spaced evenly (use longer 
strips in the center of the pie and 
shorter strips near the edges). 
D Carefully fold back the sec- 
ond and fourth strips a little past 
the center of the pie and lay a 
long strip of dough across the 
center of the pie, perpendicular 
to the other strips. Unfold the 
second and fourth strips over 
the perpendicular strip. Next, 
fold back the first, third, and fifth 
strips and lay a new strip across 
the pie, perpendicular to the 



folded strips. Unfold the three 
strips over the new strip. 

Use this alternating technique 
to weave in three more strips 
(two go on the other side of the 
pie), completing the lattice top 
and evenly covering the pie. Trim 
the strips to overhang the pie by 
3 A inch. 

Q Roll the overhanging 
bottom dough and the strips 
together into a cylinder that 
rests on the edge of the pie pan. 

Crimp the edge. Cut the cold 

1 Tbs. butter into small pieces 
and dot over the open areas of 
the lattice. Freeze the assembled 
pie for about 1 5 minutes to relax 
the dough. 

Meanwhile, position a rack in 
the center of the oven and set a 
foil-lined heavy-duty rimmed 
baking sheet on the rack. Heat 
the oven to 425°F Just before 
baking, brush the lattice top with 
the melted butter and sprinkle 
with the remaining 1 Tbs. sugar. 
Put the pie on the heated baking 
sheet and bake for 1 5 minutes. 
Reduce the oven temperature to 
375°F and bake until the fruit is 
bubbling consistently at the cen- 
ter of the pie, 60 to 80 minutes 
more. This is important— if it isn't 
bubbling near the center, it hasn't 
thickened yet. If the crust starts 
to get too brown, cover it loosely 
with foil during the last few min- 
utes of the baking time. 

Let the pie cool to just warm 
before serving. It can be stored 
at room temperature for up to 

2 days. 
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Blueberry Streusel Bars with Lemon-Cream Filling 

Yields 24 bars. 



Always a hit at summer pic- 
nics, these addictive squares 
strike the perfect balance 
between tart and sweet and 
chewy and crunchy. 

8 oz. (1 cup) unsalted butter, 
softened; more for the pan 

13 1 /2 oz. (3 cups) all-purpose 
flour 

1 V2 cups old-fashioned rolled 
oats (not quick oats) 

1 Vz cups packed light brown 
sugar 

1 tsp. table salt 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 large egg, separated 
14-oz. can sweetened 

condensed milk 
1 /2 cup fresh lemon juice 

2 tsp. grated lemon zest 
2V2 cups room-temperature 

blueberries (about 13 oz.), 
washed and drained on 
paper towels 

Position a rack in the center 
of the oven and heat the oven 
to 350°R Line a 9x1 3-inch 
metal baking pan with foil, 



leaving a 1 -inch overhang on 
the ends. Lightly butter the 
bottom and sides of the foil. 

In a large bowl, combine 
the flour, oats, sugar, salt, 
and baking powder. Using 
your fingers, blend the butter 
completely into the flour mix- 
ture. Transfer 2 cups of crumb 
mixture to another bowl and 
reserve for the topping. Blend 
the egg white into the remain- 
ing crumbs and then press 
the mixture into the bottom of 
the pan to form a level crust. 
You can tamp it with the bot- 
tom of a measuring cup to 
even it out. Bake the crust 
until it starts to form a dry top, 
10 to 1 2 minutes. 

Meanwhile, in a medium 
bowl, whisk the condensed 
milk, lemon juice, lemon zest, 
and egg yolk. Let this mixture 
stand for 5 minutes; it will 
begin to thicken. 

Sprinkle the blueberries 
evenly over the hot crust 
and then drop spoonfuls of 
the lemon mixture over the 



blueberries. Spread gently 
with a spatula to distribute 
a little more evenly, but take 
care not to crush the berries; 
it's fine if the lemon mixture 
isn't perfectly even. Bake 
until the lemon mixture just 
begins to form a shiny skin, 
7 to 8 minutes. 

Sprinkle the reserved 
topping over the lemon- 
blueberry layer, pressing the 
streusel between your fingers 
into small lumps as you sprin- 
kle. Bake until the filling is 
bubbling at the edges and 
the topping is brown, 25 to 
30 minutes. 

Let the bars cool in the 
pan on a rack until just warm, 
about an hour. Carefully lift 
them out of the pan using the 
foil overhang and transfer to 
a wire rack to cool completely. 
Remove the foil and cut into 
24 bars when cool. The bars 
may be stored at room tem- 
perature for a few hours but 
otherwise should be kept in 
the refrigerator. 
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Unlike most recipes for fruit crisp, 
which feed a large crowd, this one, 
baked in a 9-inch pan, is perfect for 
smaller households or gatherings. I 
love this crisp served with vanilla- 
bean ice cream. 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 
softened; more for the pan 

3 oz. ( 2 /3 cup) all-purpose flour 
V2 cup packed light brown sugar 
V2 tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 A tsp. table salt 

2 /3 cup coarsely chopped pecans 



I cups (about 1 lb.) room- 
temperature blueberries, washed 
and drained on paper towels 

3 medium peaches (about 1 lb.), 
halved, pitted, and sliced 
Vi inch thick 

1 A cup granulated sugar 

3 Tbs. cornstarch 

1 A tsp. freshly ground nutmeg 

Position a rack in the center of the 
oven and heat the oven to 375°F. 
Lightly butter a 9-inch square metal 
or ceramic baking pan. 

In a small bowl, combine the flour, 
brown sugar, cinnamon, and Vs tsp. 
of the salt. With your fingers, work 



the butter into the flour mixture until 
the mixture readily clumps together 
when pressed. Mix in the pecans. 

In a large bowl, toss the blueber- 
ries and peaches. In a small bowl, 
combine the granulated sugar with 
the cornstarch, nutmeg, and the 
remaining Vs tsp. salt and toss this 
mixture with the fruit. 

Spread the fruit into the prepared 
baking pan. Pressing the streusel 
into small lumps, sprinkle it over the 
fruit. Bake until the fruit is bubbling 
in the center and the topping is crisp 
and well browned, 45 to 50 minutes. 
Cool slightly and serve warm. 
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Serves twelve to sixteen. 

Lime zest and a tangy lime-juice 
glaze add zip to the sweet sum- 
mer flavor of fresh blueberries in 
this moist, tender pound cake. 
The cream cheese is an unusual 
ingredient for pound cake, but it 
lends the typically springy crumb 
an exceptional richness and ten- 
derness and helps the cake stay 
moist and fresh for several days. 

FOR THE CAKE: 

8 oz. (1 cup) unsalted butter, 

softened; more for the pan 
"IOV2 oz. (2V3 cups) all-purpose 

flour; more for the pan 
1 V2 tsp. baking power 
V\ tsp. plus Vs tsp. table salt 
1% cups granulated sugar 
2 tsp. finely grated lime zest 
6 oz. cream cheese, softened 
4 large eggs plus 1 large egg yolk, 

at room temperature 
2V2 cups room-temperature 

blueberries (about 13 oz.), 

washed and drained on 

paper towels 

FOR THE GLAZE: 

4 oz. (1 cup) confectioners' sugar 
2 Tbs. fresh lime juice; more as 
needed 

Position a rack in the center of 
the oven and heat the oven to 
350°F. Butter and flour a 1 2-cup 
Bundt pan. 

Make the cake: Sift the flour, 
baking powder, and salt into a 
medium bowl. Put the sugar and 
lime zest in a food processor and 
pulse 20 times, or until the zest is 
in small pieces. (If you don't have 
a food processor, omit this step 
and blend the zest into the flour.) 

With a stand mixer fitted with 
the paddle attachment or a hand 
mixer, beat the butter and cream 
cheese in a large bowl on medium 
speed until smooth, about 1 min- 
ute. Add the sugar mixture and 
beat on medium until light and 
fluffy, 1 to 2 minutes. With the 
mixer still running, add the whole 
eggs one at a time, mixing well 
after each addition and stopping 
the mixer to scrape the bowl 
twice. Beat in the egg yolk. Re- 
duce the mixer speed to low and 



slowly add the flour mixture. Stop 
the mixer one last time to scrape 
the bowl and then beat at medium 
speed until the batter is smooth 
and light, about 20 seconds. With 
a rubber spatula, gently fold the 
blueberries into the batter. 

Transfer the batter to the pre- 
pared pan, spreading it evenly 
with the spatula. Run a knife 
through the batter or tap the pan 
lightly against the counter to 
eliminate any air pockets. Bake 
until a wooden skewer inserted in 
the center comes out clean, 50 to 
55 minutes. Set the pan on a wire 
rack to cool for 10 minutes and 
then invert onto the rack, remove 
the pan, and let cool completely. 



Glaze the cake: In a spouted 
measuring cup or bowl, whisk 
the confectioners' sugar and lime 
juice together until smooth. The 
glaze should be thin enough to 
pour. If not, add more lime juice, 
1 tsp. at a time. Put a baking 
sheet under the rack to catch 
drips and drizzle the glaze over 
the top and sides of the cake. Let 
the glaze set fully before transfer- 
ring to a cake plate and serving. 

Nicole Rees is a food scientist and 
professional baker. ♦ 





tip! Be sure to use 
room-temperature 
berries. Cold fruit 
straight from the 
refrigerator will 
prevent your dessert 
from baking evenly. 
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knife skills 

i 

Cutting mango 
matchsticks 

The recipe for Spicy Slaw with Radicchio & Green 
Mango on p. 52 calls for a cup of matchstick-cut 
mango. Cutting foods like carrots and potatoes 
into matchsticks is pretty straightforward, but a 
mango, with its leathery skin and broad, cumber- 
some pit, is a bit trickier. Here's how we do it: 




1 




■ Use a very sharp vegetable peeler 
or a paring knife to remove the skin; 
try not to take a lot of the fruit along 
with it. Cut a slice off the stem end to 
make a stable base and then stand 
the mango upright on the base. 



Cutting up mangos 
Roasted pepper tips 
Knowing when to hone 
Greek cheeses 
Effortless c 



Faster green bean prep 
Reblending tahini 
Making pita bread 
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Cut the flesh away 
from each broad side of the 
fruit. The pit tapers at the top 
and bottom, so start a little 
closer to the center and cut 
down in a slight arc to follow 
the contour of the pit. Repeat 
along the two remaining nar- 
row sides, trying to avoid the 
fibrous edge of the pit. 



BY DABNEY GOUGH 




' ■ Slice the fruit lengthwise about Vs inch 
thick. Or for larger matchsticks, slice the 
fruit thicker. 



Stack three or four slices flat on the board 
and cut lengthwise again about 1 /s inch thick, or 
thicker if you're making larger matchsticks. 
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Handlin 



We peeled a lot of roasted peppers to test the recipes for 
"Two Ways to Roast a Pepper" on pp. 58-61 , and along 
the way we collected several tips for working with them. 



Steaming is 
important, so don't 

skip this step. Putting the 
just-roasted peppers in 
some sort of closed envi- 
ronment—usually a paper 
bag, a plastic-covered bowl, 
or under a towel— creates 
a steam bath and helps 
loosen any nooks and cran- 
nies that didn't get the full 
blast during roasting. 

Keep a bowl of 
water handy. 

Roasted peppers produce a 
slippery juice, and once it's 
on your hands it acts like a 
magnet for charred bits of 
pepper skin. Dunking your 
fingers in water gets rid of 
those pesky flecks. 




Get most of the 
seeds out at once 

by pulling the stem and core out 
together. Then you'll have just a few 
loose seeds to brush off. 

Use a table knife to 
scrape off stubborn 

Skin. This is particularly helpful if 
you roast the peppers directly over a 
flame, which sometimes leaves you 
with a few uncharred spots that don't 
come off on their own. 



A few seeds and flecks of skin 

aren't a big deal, so don't spend too long trying 
to get every little bit off. And don't rinse the peppers or you'll 
wash away some of their flavor, too. 



Knives: 

YbuVe got to 
know when 
to hone 'em 

I can always spot professional cooks, even without 
I the checkered pants: They're the ones who bring 
I their own knives to cook at someone else's house. 
Why? Most people have dull knives, which are frus- 
trating to use if you're accustomed to a sharp blade. 
Knife work is faster and easier with 
a sharp knife, and that means less 
strain on your wrist. 

Try the tomato test. Even the best 
knives will dull eventually, some 
faster than others, depending on 
what they're made of and how 
much you use them. To see if your 
knives need some attention, very 
gently draw a knife blade across 
a ripe tomato. Avoid exerting 
force — the weight of the knife 
itself should be the only pressure 
on the tomato. Try testing dif- 
ferent points along the length of 
the blade, too. Depending on 
your cutting style, you may find 
that certain parts of the blade 
dull faster than others. If the 
knife doesn't cut through the 
tomato skin, it needs to be 
honed on a steel. 

Repeat the tomato test after 
honing the knife, and if it still 
fails, it likely needs to be sharp- 
ened. There are lots of tools 
available for home sharpening, 
or you can send your knives 
to a professional sharpening 
service. To learn more about 
all the sharpening options, see the article "Knife 
Sharpeners: Find the One That's Right for You" on 
our Web site (Finecooking.com). If you need to 
brush up on your technique with a steel, you'll also 
find a video demonstration called "How to Hone 
Your Knife" on the Web site. 
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Beyond feta: 

Getting to know 



When you think of Greek cheeses, 
feta might be the only one that 
comes to mind, but it's just one of 
many cheeses made in Greece. 
Unfortunately, only a few of them 
make their way to the United 



States. Here are some of the 
lesser-known Greek cheeses that 
are available in the U.S., including 
kefalotyri, a cheese that's called for 
in several of the mezze recipes on 
pp. 62-67. 




onion rings 

Slicing an onion into rings — how hard can it 
be? Well, if you're going for rings of even thick- 
ness, it can be a little challenging. A whole, 
round onion doesn't have a stable base, so it 
shifts under the force of your knife, making it 
hard to cut straight. The bigger the onion, the 
more unwieldy it is. These tricks make it easier 
to cut nice, uniform slices: 

Minimize wobbling by slicing a 

bit off the onion's side. This isn't ideal if you 
need all of the rings to stay whole, but if it 
doesn't matter (or if you're going to skewer 
them anyway) , it helps to stabilize the onion 
as you slice. 

Try a tOOthpickto mark guide 
points. Use a ruler to measure your desired 
thickness and prick the onion with a toothpick 
at that point several times all the way around 
the onion. When you slice through, "connect 
the dots" with your knife. 

Use a mandoline if you have 

one. It's the easiest way to make rings that are 
exactly the same thickness. 
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Reblending 

The hummus on p. 64 gets its nutty 
edge from tahini, a paste made from 
ground sesame seeds. 

Most commercial tahini is made 
without added emulsifiers, which 
means that the oil usually separates 
from the solids, as natural peanut 
butter tends to do. 

If you have time, let the container 
sit upside down on the counter 
overnight and gravity will remix the 
tahini for you. Otherwise, put the 
separated tahini in a food processor 
and blitz it until smooth. 



Ham hocks: 
nature's bouillon 
cubes 

As a vegetarian growing up in 
Virginia, I always thought of ham 
hocks as my nemesis. Green 
beans, collards, black-eyed 
peas, you name it— they all were 
cooked with ham hocks. Many 
years later, I'm omnivorous 
again and have a new apprecia- 
tion for this flavorful cut. Though 
they contain too little meat to be 
worth eating on their own, ham 
hocks are great for boosting the 
flavor of other dishes, much as a 
bouillon cube does. 

Ham hocks come from the 
bottom part of the pig's leg, 
between the meaty ham and the foot 
They're typically cured and smoked, 
which gives them a longer shelf life 
and a more complex flavor. 

Look for ham hocks in the super- 
market meat case, where they're 
sometimes sold in two-packs. 




The Spicy Red-Eye Baked Beans 
recipe on p. 56 calls for only one ham 
hock, but you can store the extra one, 
tightly wrapped, in the freezer for up 
to six months. 

If you can't find smoked ham hocks 
at the supermarket, a smoked turkey 
leg is a good substitute. 



Faster 

green 
bean prep 




Trimming a couple of pounds of beans for the 
Green Bean Salad on p. 44 might take you a 
while — if you trim them one at a time, that is. 
Here's our strategy for quickly tackling a mound 
of beans: 

Start at the store, when you pick 

out your green beans, don't toss them into the 
bag in a jumble. Instead, pick them out one at 
a time and line them up in the bag with all the 
stems together. This takes a few extra minutes 
(and, yes, it does make you look a bit obsessive), 
but it'll pay off at home. Plus, you won't end up 
with any rejects, as you might if you pick your 
beans by the handful. 

Trim a handful at a time. Grab 

a small handful and lightly tap the stems on a 
cutting board until they're all lined up. Cut all 
the stems off with a single chop of a chef's knife. 
In the test kitchen, we like how the pretty tail 
ends look, so we trim only the stems. But if you'd 
rather or if the tails look less than perfect, feel 
free to trim them off, too. 

Wash the beans after you 

tri m . Now that they're trimmed, you can toss 
them into the colander for rinsing without keep- 
ing them lined up. 
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How to make 

pita bread 

If you're making our Greek meze menu and you plan to 
serve fresh pita with it, you'll score extra points with your 
guests if you make the pita yourself using this recipe 
from author Susanna Hoffman. Like most flatbreads, 
pita really isn't difficult to make — it just takes some time 
for the dough to rise. Your reward is fresh, warm pita 
bread that beats anything you can buy at the store and 
a great "look-what-I-made!" feeling as you pull the hot 
pitas from the oven. 




Homemade Greek Pita 



Yields twelve 7-inch pitas. 

It helps to have a scale to divide 
the dough evenly, and you'll need 
at least 6 square feet of counter 
space to lay out the rolled pitas. 

1 tsp. granulated sugar 

Two 1 A-oz. packages active dry 
yeast 

13 1 /2 oz. (3 cups) unbleached 
all-purpose flour; more for 
dusting 

13 1 /2 oz. (3 cups) whole-wheat 
flour 

2 tsp. kosher or sea salt; more 
for sprinkling 

Vz cup plus 2 Tbs. extra-virgin 
olive oil 

Make the dough: In a liquid 
measure, stir the sugar into 
1 cup of lukewarm water. Stir in 
the yeast and set aside until the 
yeast is foamy, 5 to 10 minutes. 

In the bowl of a stand mixer, 
stir together both flours and the 
salt. Make a well in the center 
and pour the yeast mixture, 
V3 cup of the oil, and 1 cup luke- 



warm water into the well. Mix with 
the dough hook on low speed 
until the dough becomes smooth 
and elastic and gathers around 
the hook, 4 to 5 minutes. 

By hand, shape the dough 
into a ball. Wipe out the mixing 
bowl and put the dough back in 
the bowl. Drizzle the dough with 
the remaining 2 Tbs. oil and turn 
the dough to coat lightly all over. 

Cover with a cloth and set 
aside in a warm place to rise un- 
til doubled in size, about 1 hour. 

Gently deflate the dough 
with your hands, cover, and let it 
rest for 20 minutes. 

Shape the pitas: Turn the 
dough out onto a lightly floured 
counter. Divide the dough into 
1 2 even pieces, about 3 3 A oz. 
each. Shape each piece into 
a rough ball and then put each 
ball on an unfloured section of 
counter, cup your hand over it, 
and quickly rotate your hand 
over the dough. As long as the 
dough is a little stuck to the 



counter, this motion shapes 
the dough into a tight, evenly 
round ball. 

On the floured part of the 
counter, roll each piece into a 
Vs-inch-thick round that's about 
7 inches across. As you finish 
each round, set it aside on a 
lightly floured surface. When all 
the dough is rolled, cover the 
rounds with a damp cloth (or 
two) and let them rest again for 
about 1 hour— they'll get a little 
puffy but won't double in size. 
Meanwhile, position a rack in 
the bottom of the oven and heat 
the oven to 500°F. 

Bake the pitas: Lightly 
sprinkle the dough rounds with 
salt. Arrange as many of the 
rounds as will fit without over- 
lapping on an unrimmed, un- 
greased baking sheet and bake 
until the pitas begin to turn 
golden on top, 5 to 6 minutes. 
As each batch comes out of the 
oven, stack the pitas 3 or 4 high 
and wrap in clean kitchen towels. 



Serve immediately or let 
cool to room temperature. Well 
wrapped, they'll keep for 3 days 
in the refrigerator or 6 months 
in the freezer. Reheat in a warm 
oven to soften before serving. 

Note: Greek pitas normally 
don't have pockets— they're 
meant to be wrapped around 
foods, not stuffed. That said, we 
found that this recipe has the 
potential to make some very puffy 
pocketed pitas, which we liked. 
Pitas puff and form pockets when 
the gas produced by the yeast in 
the dough expands in a hot oven. 
Sometimes our pitas puffed like 
balloons, and sometimes they 
didn't. We found that the pitas 
were more likely to puff when 
we rolled the dough quickly but 
gently so as to express as little 
gas as possible, and when we 
were extra careful transferring 
the rounds to the baking sheet. 
It also helped to put each sheet 
of pitas into the oven when it was 
in a heating cycle. ♦ 
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Hoisin Sauce 

from the supermarket 



BY DENISE MICKELSEN 

Hoisin sauce, the intensely flavored, 
dark-brown Chinese dipping sauce 
that perks up classics like Peking 
duck and mu-shu pork also brings tangy, 
robust flavor to a great new recipe in 
this issue, Hoisin Barbecue Ribs (see 
p. 48). Hoisin is made from fermented 
soybeans, sugar, garlic, chiles, and vin- 
egar, and its high sugar content makes 
it a wonderful addition to barbecue 
sauces and marinades for roasted or 
grilled meats. We also love adding it to 





stir-fried greens such as bok choy, broc- 
coli, or spinach. 

Supermarket hoisin sauces vary 
widely in flavor, color, and consistency, 
the best being dark brown, thick, and 
richly flavored with soy, garlic, and chiles. 
To find out which brand we wanted to 
use in our test kitchen — and our homes — 
we held a blind tasting of several widely 
available brands. We were looking for a 
hoisin sauce with a good balance of sweet 
and salty notes and lots of soy flavor. 



Kikkoman hoisin sauce 
($3.29 for a 9.3-ounce jar) 
took the prize for its glossy 
appearance and "deep and 
dark aroma of fermented 
soybeans," according to one 
impressed taster. There was a 
lovely balance of roasty soy- 
bean flavor, sweet caramel, 
spicy heat, and a moderate 
saltiness. This hoisin is our 
top choice for spreading onto 
mu-shu pancakes or serving 
on its own as a dipping sauce. 

Lee Kum Kee hoisin 
sauce ($2. 19 for an 8.5-ounce 
jar) was a close second. Our 
tasters liked its pleasant 
aroma and commented that 
the flavors of chiles and 
soybeans shone through the 
sauce's sweetness with a nice 
spicy kick, although some 
wished it had a bit more tang. 
This hoisin would be a great 
addition to a barbecue sauce 
or marinade in which you 
could amp up the flavors 
according to your taste. 




One worth 
looking for 

After scouring the supermar- 
ket shelves and polling our 
reader scouts for the brands 
of hoisin they have on hand, I 
decided to check out my local 
Asian market to see if there 
was anything I was missing. 
There I found Koon Chun 
hoisin, which our tasters loved. 
Almost too thick to be called a 
sauce— it was jammy and not 
nearly as smooth as the su- 
permarket brands— this hoisin 
had the most complex flavor 
profile by far, with an almost 
smoky fermented soybean and 
molasses taste that unfolded 
across the palate into perfectly 
proportioned sweet and sour 
notes. The only down side to 
this hoisin was its saltiness, 
which was troublesome for a 
few tasters. Use this brand 
sparingly, as a condiment or in 
sauces and marinades, for a 
marvelous depth of flavor that 
the supermarket brands lack. 
Look for Koon Chun hoisin at 
an Asian market or online at 
Adrianascaravan.com, where 
a 1 5-ounce jar costs $3.95. ♦ 
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Test Kitchen, P . ia 

To mail-order Greek cheeses like 
myzithra, manouri, and kefalotyri, visit 
lgourmet.com (877-446-8763), where 
they cost $7.99, $8.99, and $1 2.99 a 
pound, respectively. 



Barbecued Ribs, P .46 

We tested Jamie Purviance's barbecued 
ribs with a rib rack so we could fit them all 
on the grill at the same time. The one pic- 
tured here, from Freshfinds.com ($1 6.95), 
does double duty as a roasting rack for 
the oven when it's flipped over. 




Fresh from the Farm, P . 40 

For easy cleanup, Maryellen Driscoll 
suggests kneading and shaping the flat- 
bread dough on a silicone baking mat. 
To find one, visit Laprimashops.com 
(866-983-7467), which sells Silpat 
Roul'pat silicone mats for $34.99. 



Learn more 
about the beef 
you're eating 

Great steaks for the grill, P . 26a 

To order prime beef online, try Lobel's 
Butcher Shop at www.lobels.com. 

For information about grass-fed 
beef and to find local producers, visit 
the American Grassfed Association's 
Web site at Americangrassfed.org. 
Look to the Organic Consumers 
Association Web site, Organiccon 
sumers.org, to learn more about the 
organic movement and to find organic 
beef producers in your state. For up- 
to-date information about the forth- 
coming government standards for the 
"naturally raised" beef label, visit Ams 
. us da . gov/ls g/ stand/ naturalclaim . htm . 

The Food Safety and Inspection 
Service is in charge of approving all 
beef labels. For more information, 
go to www.fsis.usda.gov and click on 
"fact sheets," then scroll down to "food 
labeling," and finally click on "meat 
and poultry labeling terms." 




Bell Peppers, P . 58 

Annie Wayte's tart recipe calls for a 
9-inch fluted tart pan with a removable 
bottom. Look for one at Cooksdream.com 
(866-285-2665), where they're $8.98. 

Blueberry Desserts, P . es 

Nicole Rees's Blueberry-Lime Pound 
Cake calls for a 1 2-cup Bundt pan. If 
you don't have one, Nordic Ware's 60th 
anniversary limited edition Bundt pan, with 
its generous 10- to 1 5-cup capacity, is a 
good bet. It's available at Cooking.com 
(800-663-8810) for $31 .95. There, you'll 
also find a range of 9-inch square cake 
pans (from $5.95), 9x1 3-inch metal 
baking pans (from $8.95), and 9-inch 
pie plates (from $9.95), all of which are 
used in Nicole's recipes. 



Small Plates from Greece, P . 62 

You'll find whole-milk Greek yogurt in 
some well-stocked supermarkets as well 
as at Whole Foods markets and Trader 
Joe's. For jarred grape leaves (from $3.99) 
and tahini paste ($7.99 for a 1 .75-pound 
jar), look to Ethnicgrocer.com. For 
kefalotyri cheese, see the source under 
Test Kitchen, top left. 

Baked Beans, P . 54 

You can find Spanish chorizo (for the 
Sherry Baked Beans with Chorizo) in 
some supermarkets; Allison Ehri Kreitler 
also recommends the chorizo from 
Despana Brand Foods (888-779-861 7), 
where it's $10 for 1 .1 pounds. ♦ 
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Even Heating - No Hot Spots 
Fantastic as a Defroster Plate! 
They Really Work - Because 
4 Copper conducts heat better 

www . Bel laCopper . com 




Mention int* id aid receive SI^tCED an * wircnase 
till m to J im: WftmfflE® free 





Purveyor oj the World's Finest Teas 



1-800-234-8327 F vS e »A» 

xvtVto<uptGntea.com garden-fresh, loose lea 
231 South St. g Hopkinton, MA 01748 



A Cook's Wares 




serving the co^k* 
of a merica 

Since igSi aoo-m-Hss 
www.cookswarcs.com 




fine Vood from §pain af 
WWW.TIENDA.COM 

Pae((a Sets, Jamdn, Cineeses, 
Cookbooks and SMore. 

Free Qaialog - 222 472 1022, eodeVQ2? 





aw) 


Avocado # f The Month Club 9 

•Premium California Avocado Gift Baskets r f$f!L- 
•Gourmet Avocado Cooking Oils & More CATALOG 


— 


www.aotmc.com 866-714-9921 




. • Premium Jumbo 
AitlChOke California Artichokes 
Tjj StOrB " Gourmet Artichoke Pood 
Items & Gift Baskets 




www.artichokestore.com 866-714-9921 





www.BakeDeco.com 

#7 tfoutce fo*c (ftofe&tional "Chef* 

Quality bakeware, cake decorating 
supplies, chocolate tools, cookware, 
& much more!!! 



KEREKES 

6103-15THAve. 



800-525-5556 

Brooklyn, NY 



KETTLE KORN 

Like nothing you 've ever tasted 
A Wholesome Gift for any occasion 

Free Sample Available 

WWW.GRANNYSKORN.COM 



Tired of stirring 

YOUR SAUCE, CHOWDER, 
CHILI, STEW ETC? 



THE PERFECT STOCK POT 

Never burn your recipes again! 
Buy Direct and Save $$$ go to 

paulicookware.com 

and see how it works. 
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advertiser shopping guide 



For direct links to all these advertiser websites in one place, go to www.finecooking.com/shopping 



Appliances 

Big Green Egg p. 19 Manufacturer of 
the green ceramic EGG® that's a grill, a 
smoker and an oven. Taste the juiciest, 
most delicious food you've ever eaten 
just once and you'll be hooked! 
www.biggreenegg.com 

Chef's Choice p. 17 Woo 'em with 
waffles! Prepare the world's most deli- 
cious waffles in 90 seconds! The Chef's 
Choice® unique Quad® baking system 
lets you choose the ideal flavor, texture, 
and color. 
800-342-3255 
www.chefschoice.com 

Dacor p. 35 Since 1965, Dacor® has 
redefined the modern kitchen with a 
collection that offers the best balance 
of style and performance. Dacor is in 
the details. 
800-793-0093 
www.dacor.com/details 

Earthstone Wood-Fire Ovens p. 83 

Wood-fired brick ovens for indoor and 
outdoor use. Can double as a fireplace. 
Great for baking, grilling, and roasting. 
800-840-4915 

www.earthstoneovens.com 

Rangecraft Manufacturing, Co. p. 23 

Specializing in the manufacture of a 
wide selection of high-quality metal 
range hoods, including copper, brass, 
and stainless steel. Quality finishes in- 
clude matte, brushed, antique, mirror, 
or hammered. 
877-RCHOODS 
www.rangecraft.com 

Viking Range Corporation p. 3 If 

cooking is everything, the complete Vi- 
king kitchen offers everything you 
need - professional performance and 
impeccable design. 
888-845-4641 
www.vikingrange.com 

Wittus p. 13 Wittus - Fire by Design 
- finest selection of European contem- 
porary grills, fireplaces, stoves, and 
accessories. 
www.wittus.com 

Bakeware 

A Cook's Wares p. 83 We have what 
you need for your kitchen: The finest 
cookware, bakeware, cutlery, utensils 
and small appliances. Since 1981. 
800-915-9788 
www.cookswares.com 

Helen's Asian Kitchen p.7 Since 
1957, Harold Import Company has been 
a leading supplier of kitchenware prod- 
ucts to the specialty retail trade, offering 
almost 3000 items. Our products are 
available in thousands of stores world- 
wide. What can HIC offer your business? 
www.helensasiankitchen.com 



Pillivuyt USA, Inc. p. 15 Over 400 
porcelain items for cooking and serving. 
Virtually nonstick with easy-to-clean im- 
penetrable glaze. Durable, versatile, and 
a joy to use. 
www.pillivuytus.com 

Books 

Cookbook Publishers p. 83 Cook- 
book Publishers, Inc.: Raise money with 
your custom community fundraising 
cookbook. Great for churches, schools, 
or organizations. Free kit. 
800-227-7282 

www.cookbookpublishers.com 

Cookware 

Creative Cookware p. 83 Large selec- 
tion of specialties cookware and more. 
Free shipping and ships out in 24 hours. 
Mention this ad and receive 10% off 
your purchase. 
Call Toll Free 866-291-9199. 
www.creativecookware.com 

Kuhn-Rikon Corporation p. 17 Kuhn 
Rikon offers the finest in pressure cook- 
ers, specialty cookware, and distinctive 
kitchen tools to make a cook's life easier. 
800-924-4699 
www.kuhnrikon.com/fine 

Metrokitchen.com p. 19 Metrokitchen. 
com, top brands for the professional chef 
in each of us. Free shipping, the web's 
best prices. Friendly, expert service on- 
line since 1998. 
www.metrokitchen.com 

Metrokitchen.com p. 23 Metrokitchen. 
com, top brands for the professional chef 
in each of us. Free shipping, the web's 
best prices. Friendly, expert service on- 
line since 1998. 
www.metrokitchen.com 

Pauli Cookware p. 83 Patent pending 
7-layer design makes it impossible to 
burn sauce, chowder, or chili, and 
means you never have to stir again! Buy 
online and save. 
www.paulicookware.com 

Swiss Diamond Cookware p. 13 

Swiss manufacturer of patented dia- 
mond reinforced non-stick cookware, 
up to 200,000 real diamonds per pan. 
Diamonds guarantees lifetime non-stick 
performance, oven, dishwasher, metal 
utensil safe. 

www.swissdiamondusa.com 



Cutlery 

Epicurean Edge p. 83 Japanese and 
European culinary knives with an em- 
phasis on Damascus and handmade 
cutlery and waterstones. World class 
sharpening service. The knife that 
makes the meal. 
www.epicedge.com 

Friedr. Dick Corp. p. 13 Made in Ger- 
many since 1778. The only manufacturer 
worldwide who offers a complete range 
of knives, sharpening steels, ancillary 
items for chefs. 
www.fdick.com 

Japanese Chefs Knife p. 15 Your on- 
line source for Japanese chef's knives for 
home cooking and the professional chef. 
Finest selections from the top brands: 
Masahiro, Misono, Fujiwara Kanefusa, 
Glestain. 

www.japanesechefsknife.com 

Metrokitchen.com p.21 Metrokitchen. 
com, top brands for the professional chef 
in each of us. Free shipping, the web's 
best prices. Friendly, expert service on- 
line since 1998. 
www.metrokitchen.com 

Norton Professional Sharpening p.7 

Norton, the leading worldwide manufac- 
turer of professional culinary sharpening 
stones for over a century, offers cutlery 
sharpening kits for home cooks that are 
easy to use and store. 
800-848-7379 

www.nortonstonestore.com 

Gourmet Foods 

Avocado of the Month Club p. 83 

Your online source for gourmet avo- 
cados you won't find in grocery stores. 
Delicious premium avocados delivered 
straight to your front door — order today! 
805-277-7452 
www.aotmc.com 

Beverages Direct p. 83 Beverages Di- 
rect has been shipping unique and hard 
to find gourmet sodas, specialty waters, 
iced teas, etc. Direct to your door 
since 1997. 

www.beveragesdirect.com 

Callison's Fine Foods p. 21 For in- 
novative, healthy and easy ways to flavor 
your food, savory and sweet, explore our 
wide range of seasoning products, in- 
cluding the fantastic Seasoned Skewers. 
www.seasonedskewers.com 

Grannys Kettle Korn p. 83 Like noth- 
ing you've ever tasted. A delicious and 
wholesome gift for Holidays, Birthdays 
or any occasion. Popped the day of ship- 
ment to insure freshness. 
www.grannyskorn.com 



La Tienda p. 83 A window to the best 
of Spain. America's most comprehensive 
inventory of quality Spanish food 
selected by a knowledgeable and 
dedicated family. Immediate delivery. 
888-472-1022 
www.tienda.com 

Upton Tea Imports p. 83 Visit our Web 

site to order or request a copy of our 

extensive catalog, listing tea accessories 

and over 380 varieties of garden-fresh, 

loose tea. 

800-234-8327 

www.uptontea.com 

Ingredients 

Bulk Foods p. 83 Offering a wide se- 
lection of spices, nuts, dried fruits, and 
other ingredients. 
www.bulkfoods.com 

Magic Seasoning Blends p. 15 Chef 
Paul Prudhomme's all-natural magic 
seasoning blends, sauces and marinades, 
pepper sauce, smoked meats, cookbooks, 
gift packs, sweet potato pecan pie, and 
much more! 
800-457-2857 
www.chefpaul.com 

McCormick & Co., Inc. p. 29 McCor- 
mick® Gourmet Collection™ Sea Salts 
are harvested from evaporated seawater 
and flavored with traditional Mediter- 
ranean and Asian spices. Let them help 
you create delicious dishes that take you 
to another world. 
mccormickgourmet.com 

McCormick & Co., Inc. p. 79 New 

McCormick® Crusting Blends combine 
whole wheat Panko breadcrumbs with 
the finest herbs and spices to add a deli- 
cious crunch to chicken, pork or beef. 
crustingcraze.com 

San Francisco Herb Co. p. 83 We are 

an importer offering a complete line of 

quality spices and culinary herbs and 

teas sold by the pound. Buy direct and 

save. Since 1973. 

800-227-4530 

www.sfherb.com 

Sugarcraft, Inc. p. 83 Sugarcraft Inc., 
Hamilton, Ohio. We carry baking, cake 
decorating, candy, and cookie supplies, 
etc. We import specialty items! 
www.sugarcraft.com 

Kitchen Design & 
Tableware 

Blanco America, Inc. p. 21 Produced 
in Germany for more than 80 years, 
BLANCO offers an extensive collection 
of premium quality stainless steel sinks, 
granite sinks, custom sink accessories 
and faucets. 

www.blancoamerica.com 
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Green River Stone Company p. 23 

Green River Stone Company offers hand 
quarried 50 million years old fossil fish of 
exquisite quality and stunning detail for 
backsplashes, countertops and murals. 
435-753-4069 
www.greenriverstone.com 

Plum Pudding Kitchen p. 19 Your 
online source for "irresistibly Italian" 
Vietri dinnerware, flatware, glassware, 
and much more. Let us help you set a 
special table! 
888-940-7586 

www.plumpuddingkitchen.com 

Zak Designs p. 21 Zak Designs is the 
source for your kitchen. Incorporating 
great designs with color and function, 
Zak creates modern and innovative 
tabletop and kitchen prep collections. 
www.laprimashops.com 

Kitchen Tools & 
Utensils 

Bella Copper p. 83 The world's leading 
heat diffuser/defroster plate provides 
superior heat conduction for more even 
cooking and faster defrosting. Available 
in solid copper or pure silver. A gourmet 
kitchen essential. 
805-215-3241 
www.bellacopper.com 

Gel Pro p.23 Stand in comfort! Let's 
Gel was started with one simple goal, to 
make the time you spend standing in 
your kitchen more comfortable. 
866-GEL-MATS 
www.gelpro.com 

Helen's Asian Kitchen p. 7 Since 
1957, Harold Import Company has been 
a leading supplier of kitchenware prod- 
ucts to the specialty retail trade, offering 
almost 3000 items. Our products are 
available in thousands of stores world- 
wide. What can HIC offer your business? 
www.helensasiankitchen.com 

Kerekes p. 83 Your complete online 
source for professional chef's tools, cook- 
ware, bakeware, and cake decorating 
supplies used by top chefs at the finest 
restaurants and kitchens. 
www.bakedeco.com 

J. K. Adams Company p. 7 J.K.Adams, 
has been the premiere Vermont manu- 
facturer of handcrafted, heirloom-qual- 
ity, woodware for the kitchen and table 
since 1944. 
www.jkadams.com 



Schools, Travel & 
Organizations 

Culinary Business Academy p. 13 

Extensive and comprehensive personal 
chef business knowledge and training 
from the world's recognized leader in the 
personal chef industry. Nobody offers 
what we offer. 
800-747-2433 

www.culinarybusiness.com 

Le Cordon Bleu p. 15 Master the 
culinary arts. Earn the Grand Diplome 
in approximately nine months. Three- to 
five-week intensive courses and online 
hospitality programs are also available. 
800-457-2433 
www.cordonbleu.edu 

Wines, Beverages & 
Accessories 

Bialetti Casa Italia p. 87 Italian 
Stovetop Coffeemakers and Cookware. 
Made in Italy. Visit our website to Pur- 
chase our Products Online or for Retailer 
Information. 
www.bialetti.com 



For direct links to 
all these advertiser 
websites in one 
place, please go to 

finecooking.com/ 
shopping 



OM FINE COOKING 



Seasonal cooking 

at its best 
-now on DVD 



, . . „ §S ORDER 

P Lutone. 1 — YOURS 

rresh "ssss? 



How > to Video* 



Product #051031 




Love to cook with fresh ingredients? Then you'll 
want this handy DVD-ROM with over 300 fabulous 
recipes for spring and summer cooking. A faithful 
replication of the first three issues of fresh, it gives 
you quick computer access to creative recipes 
like these: 

• Summer Corn Soup 

• Ginger-Sesame Asparagus 

• Farfalle with Fresh Tomato & Basil 

• Double-Crust Jumble Berry Pie 

How-to Videos demonstrate slicing, dicing, and 
chopping techniques used by experts. 

Extra Bonus Content includes recipes for lemon 
desserts, a spring vegetable celebration, and a 
complete menu from the market. 

Order Yours now! 

Call toll free 800-888-8286 

offer code: M580097 
Go to: FineCooking.com/DVDl 

Plus shipping & handling. Payable in U.S. funds. 



The Taunton Press 

Inspiration for hands-on living® 



©2008 The Taunton Press 
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Recipe 
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Fiber Notes 
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In Season 
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Balsamic-Glazed Grilled Sweet Onions 
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Fresh from the Farm 
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Lemon-Garlic Oil with Herbs 
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Grilled Chicken with Apricot Balsamic Glaze 




590 


290 


59 


14 


32 


10 


12 


7 


195 


470 







Green Bean Salad with Tomatoes & Arugula 
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18 
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9 
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4 




Lemon-Buttermilk Pudding Cakes 
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0.5 
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140 


1 




Grilling Tender Ribs 


46 


























Hoisin Barbecued Ribs 
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Apple-Bacon Barbecued Ribs 
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No-Cook Side Dishes 
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Squash Ribbons with Daikon, Oregano & Basil 
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Marinated Tomatoes with Pickled Onions & Gorgonzola 
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Spicy Slaw with Radicchio & Green Mango 
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Cucumber & Feta Toss with Mint & Dill 
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1 




Shredded Carrots with Jalapeno, Lime & Cilantro 
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Baked Beans 
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Cider & Bacon Baked Beans 
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Sherry Baked Beans with Chorizo 
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Spicy Red-Eye Baked Beans 
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Sweet Peppers 
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Chilled Oven-Roasted Yellow Pepper Soup 
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Fire-Roasted Pepper Relish 
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per 1 /3 cup 


Oven-Roasted Pepper Tart with Prosciutto & Goat Cheese 
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1.5 
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1 




Fire-Roasted Pepper & Shrimp Fettuccine 
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Greek Small Plates 
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Crisp Lamb Meatballs 
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Greek Spinach & Feta Pie 
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Rustic Eggplant Dip 
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Hummus with Tahini 
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Cucumber-Yogurt Dip 
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Zucchini Fritters 
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Pine Nut, Currant & Rice-Stuffed Grape Leaves 
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2.5 
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Toasted Pita Chips 
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per 1 6 chips 


Blueberry Desserts 
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Black & Blueberry Pie with Lemon-Cornmeal Crust 
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2.5 


50 
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5 




Peach & Blueberry Crisp with Spiced-Pecan Topping 


400 


160 
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18 
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20 
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5 




Blueberry Streusel Bars with Lemon-Cream Filling 
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Blueberry-Lime Pound Cake 
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Test Kitchen 
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Homemade Greek Pita 
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1 /8 tsp. salt each 


Quick & Delicious 
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Grilled Shrimp & Calamari Salad with Arugula 
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Linguine with Zucchini, Pancetta & Parmigiano 
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Grilled Prosciutto, Fontina & Tomato Sandwiches 
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Sear-Roasted Halibut with Tomato & Capers 
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Grilled Prosciutto-Wrapped Chicken 
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Chicken Piccata 
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Orecchiette with Fennel, Sausage & Tomatoes 
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24 
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35 
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7 





The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian ingredients with measured amounts are included; ingredients without quantities of salt and pepper aren't specified, the analysis is based on 
at Nutritional Solutions in Melville, New York. When a recipe gives specific quantities are not. When a range of ingredient amounts or Va teaspoon salt and Vs teaspoon pepper per serving for entrees, and 
a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used. Optional servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. When the Vs teaspoon salt and Vi 6 teaspoon pepper per serving for side dishes. 
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America's Italian Coffee Connection 

Bialetti products are available at Crate & Barrel, Sur La Table, 
Williams-Sonoma, Bed Bath & Beyond and www.bialetti.com. 
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Guide to 



Great Steaks 



for the Grill 



TEXT BY SARAH JAY 



What says summer better than a thick, juicy steak sizzling 
over a fire? For entertaining, grilling steaks sets a relaxed 
mood yet makes your guests feel special. And on weeknights, 
a simply grilled steak is a quick route to a treat-yourself-right 
supper. But which cut to buy? And how to grill it? Not to worry. 
From shopping tips to judging doneness, this guide will teach 
you how to grill mouthwatering steaks every time. 



Choosing your cut 



Anatomy of a steer 

Beef labels can be confusing. The name of 
the cut can vary from one market — and re- 
gion — to the next (see the chart inside). But 
if you understand where the "primal cuts" 
come from on a steer, you'll be better able to 
decipher supermarket labels, deter- 
mine how tender and flavorful a 
steak might be, and decide how 
to cook a particular cut. 

Wholesalers break 
down steer carcasses into 
nine sections, or primal cuts 
(the tenderloin is part of the sir- 
loin). These cuts are then broken down 
further into the retail cuts found at your 
supermarket. The most tender steaks 
come from the cow's back — in primal cut 
terminology, from the rib, short loin, and 
sirloin — because these muscles do less 
work. Steaks from the more heavily exer- 
cised chuck, plate, and flank primal cuts 
are tougher but have more beefy oomph. 
When you cook these steaks to medium 



rare or medium and slice them thinly 
across the grain, they're great for the grill 
and easy on your wallet, too. Cuts from the 
brisket, shank, and round are the toughest 
and leanest of the lot; they're best left for 
other cooking methods like braising 
or roasting, not for grilling. 



Steaks from the 
yellow sections are 
good for grilling; 
cuts from the blue 
areas are better 
off the grill. 
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Understanding labels 



As the demand for safer, sustainably raised beef grows, 
we're seeing more language relating to farming and 
production methods— or how the animal was raised— 
on beef packages. That's the good news. The bad news is 
that some of these terms have loose standards and are 
not verified by anyone other than the producer. (If the beef 
in your market doesn't carry any of these terms, tell the 
meat manager you'd like to see more options.) 



Grass-fed All cattle eat a natural 
diet of grass at the beginning of their lives. 
The question is whether the animal was 
switched to grain to fatten up before 
slaughter, or whether it continued to eat 
grass and hay throughout its life. From a 
health standpoint, exclusively grass-fed 
beef has more nutrients and less saturated 
fat, lower rates of the dangerous E. coli 
01 57:H7 bacteria, and no risk of mad 
cow disease. From a flavor perspective, 
it's leaner than conventional beef, and it's 
less forgiving if overcooked; aim for rare or 
medium rare. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture (USDA) grass-fed standards (look 
for the "process verified" shield on beef 
packages) specify a grass-only diet as 
well as continuous access to pasture dur- 
ing the growing season. However, there is 
no restriction on the use of antibiotics, 
hormones, or pesticides, and the program 
is voluntary, which means a producer may 
use "grass-fed" on its labels without verifi- 
cation. Look for terms like "100% grass- 
fed" or "grass-finished" or for another 
third-party verifier, such as the American 
Grassfed Association (whose standards 
are stricter than those of the USDA). 



Free-range or 
free-roaming These 

terms have no legal definition 
when applied to beef (though 
they do for poultry). While 
they suggest, at minimum, that 
the animal had access to the 
outdoors, there are no standards 
that producers need to follow. 



Organic Beef that carries 
the USDA organic logo has met 
the department's standards, 
which prohibit the use of growth 
hormones, antibiotics, genetically 
modified feed, and animal 
byproducts, among other things. 
The standards do not require a 
grass-only diet; the animal may 
be fed organic grain. 

Raised without 

antibiotics This implies 

just what it says: that antibiotics 
were not given to the cows. 
The producer must submit 
documentation supporting the 
claim, but unless otherwise noted, 
it isn't independently verified. 



No hormones 
administered This 

suggests that the animal received 
no growth-stimulating hormones. 
The producer must submit 
documentation supporting the 
claim, but unless otherwise noted, 
it isn't third-party verified. 



Natural As defined by 

the USDA, "natural" or "all- 
natural" beef has been minimally 
processed and contains no 
preservatives or artificial 
ingredients. Since virtually all 
fresh beef conforms to these 
standards, the term has no real 
significance. 



Naturally raised 

The USDA is working on a new 
standard for naturally raised 
beef that would prohibit the use 
of hormones, antibiotics, and 
animal byproducts but might 
not address other production 
concerns, such as animal welfare, 
diet, or access to pasture. 
Once the final standard is 
released, you may start to see 
this term accompanied by the 
USDA "process verified" shield. 
However, the program will be 
voluntary, so producers may use 
the term even without verification. 



The grading system 



The USDA evaluates beef 
quality based on how much 
marbling (flecks of intramuscu- 
lar fat) is present, along with 
other qualities, such as age, 
that correlate to tenderness, 
juiciness, and flavor. Not all 
beef is graded, so look for the 
USDA grading shield to know 
what you're buying. 



Prime beef is tops. It has 
abundant marbling and cooks 
up beautifully. Only 2% to 3% 
of all beef is labeled prime. If 
you're willing to pay a premium, 
you can buy prime beef online 
or at high-end butcher shops. 
Go to Where to Buy It, on p. 82, 
for more information. 



Choice comes next 

and is also very high quality, 
with good marbling. It's often 
available in supermarkets, but 
there is wide variability within 
this grade. Ask the butcher to 
guide you to the best steaks 
on offer. 



Select is the third grade. 
It's leaner and has very little 
marbling, so it won't be as 
juicy or tender when cooked, 
especially if cooked beyond 
medium rare. 



Know your steaks 



Cut, alternative names 


What it looks like 


Description 


Cost 


Cooking tips 


FROM THE SHORT LOIN (back) 


Tenderloin steak 

filet steak, filet mignon, 
tournedos, filet de boeuf 






These very tender special-occasion 
steaks are cut from the long, narrow 
tenderloin muscle. When cut from 
the smaller end, they're usually 1 to 
2 inches thick and 1 Vi to 2 inches 
in diameter and called filet mignon. 
Tournedos are cut from the wider 
end and are thinner and larger. 
Figure one steak per person. 


$$$$ 


Good match for rubs, 
sauces, or flavored 
butters. 


T-bone 


i 




A carnivore's delight, this steak 
consists of two muscles separated 
by a T-shaped bone. Cut from the 
front end of the short loin, the larger 
muscle is the juicy, flavorful top loin, 
and the smaller muscle is part of the 
tenderloin. Look for ample marbling. 
Steaks will weigh 1 V2 to 2 lb. and 
serve 3 to 4. 


$$$ 


Excellent with rubs, 
sauces, or flavored 
butters. 


Porterhouse 








Essentially the same as a T-bone 
except that it has a larger tender- 
loin muscle and a smaller top loin 
muscle than the T-bone (it's cut 
from the rear of the short loin, where 
the tenderloin is bigger). Ample 
marbling. Magnificent when cut to a 
luxuriously thick 2 inches, which can 
weigh 2 lb. and serve 3 to 4. 


$$$ 


The tenderloin 
muscle cooks quickly, 
so keep it over lower 
heat. To carve, cut the 
two muscles off the 
bone, slice, and then 
reassemble so every- 
one can sample from 
both sides. 


Top loin steak 

Boneless: 
strip steak, Kansas City 
steak, New York strip 
steak, ambassador steak, 
veiny steak, hotel steak, 
boneless club, and more 

Bone-in: 

New York strip loin, shell 
steak, strip steak, club 
steak, club sirloin steak, 
Delmonico steak 




Think of these popular steaks as a 
T-bone or porterhouse with the 
tenderloin section removed, leaving 
you with the very tender and juicy 
top loin muscle. May be bone-in 
or boneless (shown). Look for 
ample marbling. Ideal thickness is 
1 V2 inches, giving you a 3 A- to 1 -lb. 
steak serving 2 to 3. 


$$$ 


Firm enough to take 
a marinade but also 
great with sauces or 
flavored butters. 



The names of retail cuts vary from one meat counter 
to the next. Furthermore, some names can apply to two 
very different cuts. When in doubt, ask the butcher. 



Chart continues inside. 



Cut, alternative names 


What it looks like 


Description 


Cost 


Cooking tips 


FROM THE FLANK & PLATE (underbelly) 


Flank steak 

London broil, jiffy steak, 
flank steak filet 


Hp 


From the underbelly of the steer, 
flank is a lean cut with a visible 
longitudinal grain that absorbs 
marinades well. It's known for its 
beefy flavor and firm texture. 
Oblong in shape with a thinner, 
tapered end. One steak weighs 
1 to 2 lb., serving 3 to 4. 


$$ 


Superb with mari- 
nades. Slice thinly on 
the bias (and across 
the grain) to increase 
tenderness. Keep 
thinner end over less- 
intense heat and flip 
occasionally for even 
cooking. 


Hanger steak 

hanging tenderloin, flap 
meat, butcher's steak, 
butcher's tenderloin 




This cut "hangs" from the last rib just 
below the tenderloin. It's not often 
found in supermarkets (there's only 
one per steer, and butchers like to 
keep it for themselves), but this fla- 
vorful, tender, and juicy cut is worth 
seeking out. A 1 V2- to 2-lb. hanger 
steak will feed 3 to 4. 


$$ 


Good for marinating. 
Ask for the central 
nerve to be removed, 
which will result in two 
smaller steaks, or grill 
whole and cut around 
the nerve during carv- 
ing. Grill briefly over 
high heat and avoid 
cooking beyond 
medium rare. Slice 
across the grain. 


Skirt steak 

Philadelphia steak, 
fajitas meat 




From the plate, this distinctive look- 
ing steak is the long, thin diaphragm 
muscle. It has a fairly coarse grain, 
which runs crosswise rather than 
lengthwise (as with flank steak). 
Though it's sometimes confused 
with flank, it's fattier, more tender, and 
offers even more beefy flavor. 1 V2 to 
2 lb. of skirt steak will feed 3 to 4. 


$$ 


Ideal for marinades. 
Grill quickly over 
high heat, just a few 
minutes per side. 
Keep to medium rare 
to avoid drying out. 
Carve across the 
grain, lengthwise. 



Watch the clock, but be flexible 



Thickness 
of steak 


Total grilling time, 
high heat 


Total grilling time, 
medium-high heat 


V2 inch 


3 to 4 min. for medium rare; 

4 to 5 min. for medium 


4 to 5 min. for medium rare; 

5 to 6 min. for medium 


1 inch 


6 to 7 min. for medium rare; 

7 to 8 min. for medium 


8 to 9 min. for medium rare; 

9 to 10 min. for medium 


1 V2 inches 


10 to 1 2 min. for medium rare; 
1 2 to 1 4 min. for medium 


11 to 1 3 min. for medium rare; 
1 3 to 1 5 min. for medium 




n/a (steak will burn before 
it's cooked through) 



1 8 to 22 min. for medium rare; 
22 to 24 min. for medium 



Keep in mind that 
lean steaks don't 
have as much 
buffer against 
overcooking and 
that the second 
side always cooks 
faster than the first. 



Know your steaks (continued) 



Cut, alternative names 


What it looks like 


Description 


Cost 


Cooking tips 


FROM THE RIB 


Rib-eye 
& rib steak 




May be boneless (shown) or bone- 
in. Ask for cuts from the small end 


$$$ 


Excellent when 
paired with a dry rub, 


Boneless: 

Spencer steak, Delmonico 
steak, beauty steak, 
entrecote, market steak 




of the rib (closer to the short loin), 
where the tender eye muscle is 
larger, rather than from the large end 
(near the chuck), where there are 
tougher shoulder muscles. Should 
have ample marbling. Exceptionally 
tender and juicy. Ideal thickness is 
at least 1 V2 inches, serving 2 to 3. 




marinade, or sauce. 


Bone-in: 

rib steak 








FROM THE SIRLOIN (hip) 


Top sirloin 

sirloin butt steak, London 
broil, top sirloin butt, 
center cut 




The sirloin consists of several mus- 
cles, and steaks cut from this area, 
while flavorful, vary in tenderness and 
marbling. Top sirloin is the most de- 
sirable (those labeled simply "sirloin" 
are tougher). Look for steaks at least 
1 V2 inches thick, serving 2 to 3. 


$$ 


Marinades and rubs 
can help counter the 
steak's leanness. To 
carve, slice thinly or 
portion into smaller 
individual steaks. 


Tri-tip steak 

culotte, triangle steak, 
triangle tip, Newport steaks, 
sirloin bottom butt 




Cut from the triangle-shaped tri-tip 
muscle in the slightly tougher 
bottom sirloin area, these small, 
lean steaks are prized for their great 
beefy flavor. Tri-tips can come in 
packages of 2 or 3 and are typically 
1 to 1 1 A inches thick. Figure one 
steak per person. 


$$ 


Excellent with spice 
rubs and marinades; 
slice thinly across 
the grain. 


FROM THE CHUCK (shoulder) 


Chuck-eye steak 

boneless chuck fillet steak, 
boneless steak, bottom 
chuck, center-cut chuck 
steak 




This boneless steak, found under 
the steer's back bone closest to the 
rib section, has good beefy flavor 
and is relatively tender, though it 
may also have a fair amount of fat 
and gristle. Steaks can weigh from 
1 1 A to 2V2 lb. and serve 2 to 4. 


$ 


Good choice for 
marinades; slice 
very thinly. 


Top blade steak 

flatiron steak, lifter steak, 
book steak, petite steak, 
top chuck steak, butler 
steak, chicken steak 




A flavorful steak from the chuck, this 
cut is quite tender yet moderately 
priced, making it an excellent value. 
Figure one 1 1 A- to 1 1 /2-inch-thick 
steak per person. 


$ 


Highly recommended 
for marinades; 
remove the line of 
gristle running down 
the middle either 
before or after cook- 
ing; slice very thinly. 
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Take it to the grill 




Grilling 
done right 

Create a two-level fire with areas 

of higher and lower heat. Then you 
can move the steaks to a cooler spot 
if they're cooking too quickly or if there 
are flare-ups. 

To judge the heat of your fire, 

hold your outstretched hand 1 to 2 inches 
above the grate. If you can keep your 
hand there for about 1 second, you've 
got high heat; about 2 seconds means 
medium high. 

To prevent Sticking, clean the grates 
with a wire grill brush as the grill heats 
up. Close the lid when you're done grill- 
ing, for easier cleanup; the trapped heat 
helps burn off food residue. 

Keep the lid on. This helps control 
flare-ups, won't affect the sear, and 
helps the steaks cook quickly and evenly. 

Flip the steaks just once (except 

for flank). The less you move them, the 
more easily they will develop a nice 
caramelized crust. 



Slice it up 

When slicing steak— 
especially the leaner cuts 
from the tougher parts 
of the steer— always cut 
across the grain for the 
most tender result. This 
means cutting perpen- 
dicular to the long parallel 
muscle fibers in the steak, 
so that the fibers in each 
cut piece are shorter and 
easier to chew. 



6 tips for perfect medium rare 

1 Before you grill, remove 

the chill. Take the steaks out of the 



fridge about 30 minutes before cook- 
ing so they'll cook evenly and quickly. 

2 Go ahead and touch. 

With practice, you can gauge done- 
ness by pressing on the meat. Rare 
feels quite soft, medium rare is slightly 
resilient, and medium has a bit more 
spring. If it's firm, you've overshot into 
medium-well or well-done territory. 

3 If you're not sure, take a 

peek. Although cutting into the steak 
allows some juices to escape, it isn't 
the worst offense. Use the tip of a 
paring knife and cut near the center 
of the steak for a view of what's hap- 
pening inside. 



4 Pull the steak off just 
before it reaches your target 

doneneSS. Meat continues to cook 
a little after it's off the grill so be sure 
to allow for this "carryover cooking" 
when you're checking doneness. 

5 For thicker cuts, usea 
digital instant-read ther- 
mometer. Steaks should be at 
least 1 V2 inches thick to get an accu- 
rate reading. For rare, remove the 
steak at 1 20° to 1 25°F; for medium 
rare, aim for 1 25° to 1 30°F; and for 
medium, 130° to 135°F See inside 
for grilling times. 

6 Let it rest before you carve. 

When you cook meat, the juices 
converge in the center. A 5- to 
10-minute rest on a cutting board 
allows that moisture to redistribute, 
and your steak will be juicier for it. 
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Flavor boosters 



Marinades 

Method: Whisk all ingredients in a 
small bowl. If there is sugar in the mari- 
nade, make sure it's dissolved. Combine 
the marinade and meat and refrigerate, 
turning occasionally. Marinate steaks, 
depending on their thickness, at least 
1 hour and up to 1 2 hours. Pat the 
meat dry before grilling. 

Balsamic & 
Herb Marinade 

Yields a scant 1 cup, 
enough for 1 1 /2 to 2 lb. meat 

Vi cup extra-virgin olive oil 

3 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 

1 V2 Tbs. roasted garlic puree 

(or 1 Tbs. minced fresh garlic) 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh sage or 

fresh oregano 



Bourbon & Brown 
Sugar Marinade 

Yields about 1 cup, 
enough for 1 1 /2 to 2 lb. meat. 

Vi cup soy sauce 

Vz cup bourbon or other whiskey 

Vz cup firmly packed brown sugar, 

preferably dark 
1 Tbs. Dijon mustard 
1 tsp. hot sauce, such as Tabasco 

Soy, Ginger & 
Garlic Marinade 

Yields about 1 cup, 
enough for 1 1 /2 to 2 lb. meat. 

6 Tbs. soy sauce 
1 A cup sugar 

8 large cloves garlic, finely chopped 
10 scallions (white part only), finely 

minced (about 2 Tbs.) 
4 tsp. sake or rice wine 
4 tsp. finely chopped fresh ginger 
4 tsp. Asian sesame oil 



Bourbon & Brown Sugar 
Marinated Flank Steak 




Rib-Eye with Star Anise & Rosemary Rub 



Spice & 
Herb Rubs 



Method: Combine all ingredients in a 
small bowl. Apply rubs just before grilling, or 
for more flavor, rub the mix into the meat and 
refrigerate for several hours before grilling. 
You can store dry spice rubs in the pantry for 
2 to 3 weeks. Store rubs with fresh ingredi- 
ents in the refrigerator for up to 2 days. 

Tex- M ex Rub 

Yields about 1 M cup, enough 
for 1 1 /2 to 2 lb. meat. 

2 Tbs. vegetable oil 

1 Tbs. cumin seeds, toasted and ground 

1 Tbs. minced garlic 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh oregano 

1 Vi tsp. kosher salt 

1 tsp. chili powder 
1 A tsp. cayenne 

Middle Eastern Steak Rub 

Yields 1 /2 cup, enough for 1 1 /2 to 2 lb. meat. 

3 Tbs. Aleppo pepper or 2 Tbs. Hungarian 
hot paprika 

2 Tbs. ground coriander 

1 Tbs. ground cumin 

2 tsp. dried mint 
1 tsp. olive oil 

Vi tsp. ground nutmeg 
Vi tsp. ground allspice (or 1 A tsp. each 
ground cloves and ground cinnamon) 




Star Anise & Rosemary Rub 

Yields 2 1 /2 Tbs., enough 
for 1 1 /2 to 2 lb. meat. 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary 

2 tsp. kosher salt 
2 tsp. olive oil 

1 tsp. ground star anise or V2 tsp. five-spice 
powder 

1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 



Flavored Butters 

Method: Combine all the ingredients 
in a small bowl. Use immediately or use 
plastic wrap to shape the butter into a 
log, tightening the ends as if it were a 
sausage. The butters will keep in the 
refrigerator for up to 2 weeks or in the 
freezer for a month. 

Roquefort Butter 

Yields about 3 M cup, enough for 12 steaks. 

1 shallot, thinly sliced 

1 small clove garlic, minced 

V2 cup (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at 
room temperature 

2 oz. Roquefort cheese, crumbled 
V2 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 

Vi tsp. fresh thyme 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 

Note: Cook the shallot and garlic in 

1 Tbs. of the butter in a small skillet over 
medium heat until soft; let cool. Combine 
with the remaining ingredients. 

Lime-CMantro Butter 

Yields about 1 /2 cup, enough for 8 steaks. 

Vi cup (8 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room 
temperature 

2 Tbs. finely chopped fresh cilantro 
2 tsp. finely grated lime zest 

1 tsp. green Tabasco or other jalapeho 

hot sauce 
Kosher salt to taste 

Basil Butter 

Yields about V2 cup, enough for 8 steaks. 

V2 cup unsalted butter, at room 

temperature 
V2 cup finely chopped fresh basil 
1 tsp. minced garlic 
V2 tsp. finely grated lemon zest 
Kosher salt and ground white pepper 

to taste 



Basil Butter 




Flank Steak with Chunky 
Tomato-Basil Vinaigrette 




I 



Sauces 
& Salsas 

Chunky Tomato-Basil 
Vinaigrette 

Yields a generous 2 cups. 

1 1 A to 1 V2 lb. fresh ripe plum 
tomatoes, seeded and cut into 
1 /2-inch dice (2 cups) 

3 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Vz cup red-wine vinegar 

1 large or 2 medium shallots, 
thinly sliced 

1 A cup lightly packed chopped 

fresh basil 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 

black pepper to taste 

Toss all the ingredients in 
a medium bowl. 

Ancho Chile Harissa 

Yields 1 cup. 

5 ancho chiles, seeded, stemmed, 
soaked in hot water until soft 
(about 1 hour), and drained 

Vz cup olive oil 

3 cloves garlic, chopped 

2 Tbs. cold water 
2 tsp. soy sauce 

2 tsp. balsamic vinegar 
1 tsp. ground cumin 
1 tsp. ground coriander 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste 

Combine all the ingredients in a food 
processor and puree until very smooth. 



Pesto-Style Salsa Verde 

Yields 1 cup. 

1 cup packed fresh flat-leaf parsley, 
blanched in boiling salted water, 
cooled, and squeezed dry 

V2 cup packed fresh basil, blanched 
in boiling salted water, cooled, 
and squeezed dry 
V2 cup packed fresh cilantro 
1 A cup toasted blanched almonds 

2 medium cloves garlic, coarsely 
chopped 

1 A tsp. dried red chile flakes 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 

pepper to taste 
3 A cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 Tbs. white-wine vinegar 

Mix all ingredients except the oil and 
vinegar in a food processor. With the 
processor running, slowing pour the 
olive oil into the feed tube and blend 
until the mixture becomes a thick puree. 
Stir in the vinegar just before serving. 
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Inspired 
by Italy 

BY TONY ROSENFELD 



While living and cooking in Italy, I 
learned the best culinary lessons at 
the marketplace, where I discovered 
the beauty of each growing season 
and the importance of getting to 
know the spirited butchers, fish- 
mongers, and bakers, all of whom 
humored my rough Italian. These 
days, I still go to the market before I 
decide what to cook; that way, I can 
choose ingredients that look espe- 
cially fresh. At this time of year, I 
usually head right to the stars of the 
vegetable world — tomatoes, zuc- 
chini, and greens — which are in sea- 
son and require little embellishment. 

The recipes here are inspired by 
my Italian experience. Some are in- 
terpretations of Italian classics, 
some are my own Italian-style cre- 
ations, and some, like the chicken 
piccata, are Italian- American favor- 
ites. Buon appetito! 




Sear- Roasted Halibut 
with Tomato & Capers 



Serves four. 

1 pint cherry or grape 
tomatoes, halved 

2 Tbs. capers, rinsed and 
chopped 

1 V2 Tbs. chopped fresh 

oregano 
V/2 tsp. balsamic vinegar 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 
1 V2 lb. thick skinless halibut 

fillet (or other mild white 

fish, like cod), cut into 

4 even pieces 
Vz cup all-purpose flour 
2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
2 medium cloves garlic, 

thinly sliced 

Position a rack in the center 
of the oven and heat the oven 
to 450°F. 

In a medium bowl, mix the 
tomatoes, capers, oregano, 
vinegar, V2 tsp. salt, and 
1 A tsp. pepper. 

Season the fish with 
3 A tsp. salt and 1 A tsp. pep- 
per and dredge it in the flour, 
shaking off the excess. Heat 
the oil in a 1 2-inch (prefer- 



ably nonstick) ovenproof 
skillet over medium-high heat 
until shimmering hot. Add 
the fish, evenly spaced, and 
cook without touching until it 
browns and releases easily 
from the pan (check by gently 
lifting one of the corners), 
about 3 minutes. Flip the fish, 
sprinkle the garlic around 
it, and cook until the garlic 
just starts to brown on some 
edges, about 30 seconds. 
Pour the tomato mixture 
around the fish and transfer 
the skillet to the oven. Roast 
until the fish is just firm to the 
touch and opaque when you 
pry open a thicker piece with 
a paring knife, 3 to 6 minutes. 

Let the fish rest for a 
couple of minutes and then 
serve with the tomato mixture 
spooned over it. 

Tip! To dress up this dish 
and add color, try using 
several varieties of tiny 
tomatoes. 
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Grilled Prosciutto, Fontina 

& Sun-Dried Tomato Sandwiches 



Linguine with Zucchini, 
Pancetta & Parmigiano 



Serves ten as an appetizer or 
two to three as a main course. 

1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 medium cloves garlic, 
smashed 

5 oz. baby spinach (about 
5 lightly packed cups) 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

1 1 A cups grated fontina 
cheese 

1 A cup freshly grated 
Parmigiano-Reggiano 

6 oil-packed sun-dried 
tomatoes, drained and 
chopped 

Three 7- to 8-inch pitas, each 
split into two rounds 

6 very thin slices prosciutto, 
preferably imported 
(about 3 1 /2 oz.) 

Heat the oven to 250°R Heat 
the oil and garlic in a 10-inch 
heavy-duty skillet (preferably 
cast-iron) over medium-high 
heat until the garlic starts to 
sizzle steadily and browns in 
places, about 2 minutes. Add 
the spinach, sprinkle with 
1 A tsp. each salt and pepper, 
and cook, tossing, until just 
wilted, about 2 minutes. 
Transfer the spinach to a col- 
ander. Let cool a couple of 
minutes, discard the garlic, 
and gently squeeze out the 
excess liquid from the spinach. 

In a medium bowl, toss 
the spinach with the fontina, 



parmigiano, sun-dried toma- 
toes, and 1 A tsp. pepper. Set 
3 of the pita halves on a work 
space and top each with 

2 slices of the prosciutto. Top 
each evenly with the spinach 
mixture and set the remaining 

3 pita halves on top. 

Wipe the skillet clean with 
a paper towel and heat the 
pan over medium heat. When 
the pan is hot, add one of 
the pita sandwiches and set 
another medium heavy skillet 
on top of the sandwich. Put 
2 lb. of weights (cans work 
well) in the empty skillet and 
cook the sandwich until the 
bottom starts to brown, 
about 2 minutes. Flip and 
cook the other side until it 
browns and the cheese 
starts to melt out the sides, 
about 2 minutes. Transfer to 
a baking sheet and keep 
warm in the oven. Cook the 
remaining sandwiches in the 
same manner. Cut the sand- 
wiches in wedges and serve. 

Tip; You can also cook 
these sandwiches on a 
panini press or over a very 
low flame on a covered 
gas or charcoal grill. 



Serves four. 
Kosher salt 

1 A lb. thinly sliced pancetta, 
cut in 1 /2-inch squares 

Olive or vegetable oil, if 
needed 

1 medium red onion, halved 

lengthwise and thinly 
sliced crosswise 
Freshly ground black pepper 

2 small zucchini, cut into 
thin half moons 

1 medium radicchio (about 
V2 lb.), quartered, cored, 
and sliced crosswise 

V2 inch thick 
V2 cup lower-salt chicken 
broth 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh mint 

1 lb. dried linguine 
3 A cup freshly grated 

Parmigiano-Reggiano 

2 tsp. balsamic vinegar; 
more to taste 

Bring a large pot of well- 
salted water to a boil. 

Meanwhile, cook the pan- 
cetta in a 1 2-inch skillet over 
medium heat until golden, 4 
to 6 minutes. Using a slotted 
spoon, transfer the pancetta 
to a small paper-towel-lined 
plate. Pour the pancetta fat 
into a small dish and measure 
1 Tbs. of it back into the pan 
(if there's not enough, add 
olive or vegetable oil to make 
up the difference). 



Return the skillet to me- 
dium heat. Add the onion to 
the pan, sprinkle with 1 A tsp. 
each salt and pepper, and 
cook, stirring frequently, until 
the onion starts to soften and 
wilt, about 4 minutes. Add 
the zucchini, sprinkle with 
1 A tsp. salt and cook, stirring, 
until it starts to soften, about 
3 minutes. Stir in the radic- 
chio, broth, and mint and 
remove from the heat. 

Meanwhile, cook the 
linguine in the boiling water 
according to package direc- 
tions until it's barely tender. 
Reserve about V2 cup of the 
pasta water and then drain 
the pasta well. Return the 
pasta to its pot and add 
V2 cup of the parmigiano, 
the zucchini mixture, the bal- 
samic vinegar, and 1 A cup of 
the pasta water. Cook, stir- 
ring, over medium-high heat, 
until the pasta is tender and 
has picked up the flavors of 
the sauce, about 1 minute. 
Add more of the pasta water 
if the mixture becomes dry. 
Stir in the pancetta and sea- 
son to taste with more vin- 
egar, salt, and pepper. Serve 
sprinkled with the remaining 
1 A cup parmigiano. 
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Chicken Piccata 

Serves four. 

8 boneless, skinless, thin- 
cut ( 1 A to V2 inch thick) 
chicken breast cutlets, 
(about 1 1 /2 lb.) 

Kosher salt and freshly 
ground black pepper 

2 to 3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive 
oil; more as needed 

3 Tbs. capers, rinsed and 
chopped 

2 medium cloves garlic, 

thinly sliced 
3 A cup lower-salt chicken 

broth 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice; 

more as needed 
1 A cup chopped fresh 

flat-leaf parsley 
1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Season the chicken with 
1 tsp. salt and V2 tsp. pep- 
per. Heat 1 Tbs. of the oil in 
a 1 2-inch heavy-duty skil- 
let over medium-high heat. 
When hot, add as many 
cutlets as will fit in a single 
layer and cook until lightly 
browned on both sides and 



just cooked through, 1 to 
3 minutes per side. Shingle 
the chicken on a platter and 
tent with foil. Repeat with 
the remaining chicken, add- 
ing another tablespoon of oil 
between batches if the pan 
seems dry. 

Reduce the heat to 
medium and add the capers, 
garlic, and the remaining 
1 Tbs. oil to the pan. Cook, 
stirring, until the garlic soft- 
ens and becomes fragrant, 
about 1 minute. Add the 
chicken broth and lemon 
juice, raise the heat to high, 
and cook, stirring, until the 
mixture reduces by about half, 
3 to 4 minutes. Off the heat, 
swirl in half of the parsley and 
the butter and season with 
more lemon juice, salt, and 
pepper to taste. Drizzle the 
sauce over the chicken 
breasts, sprinkle with the 
remaining parsley, and 
serve immediately. 




Grilled Shrimp & Calamari Salad 
with Arugula & Orange Vinaigrette 



Serves four. 

1 medium orange 

1 A cup plus 2 Tbs. extra - 
virgin olive oil 

2 tsp. chopped fresh thyme 
2 tsp. white-wine vinegar 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 
1 A lb. (4 to 6) cleaned calamari 

bodies (no tentacles), 

rinsed and patted dry 
16 jumbo shrimp (21 to 25 

per lb.), peeled, deveined, 

rinsed, and patted dry 
1 red bell pepper, quartered 

lengthwise and cored 
1 medium fennel bulb (about 

1 lb.), trimmed, quartered, 

cored, and thinly sliced 

crosswise 
5 oz. baby arugula (about 

5 cups) 

Prepare a medium-high gas 
or charcoal grill fire. 

Finely grate 1 tsp. of zest 
from the orange and then 
squeeze 1 /3 cup juice. In a 
small bowl, whisk the juice 
and zest with 1 A cup of the 
oil, 1 tsp. of the thyme, the 
vinegar, V2 tsp. salt, and 
1 A tsp. pepper. 

Using a sharp pairing 
knife, cut open the calamari 
bodies lengthwise and lightly 
score both sides in a cross- 
hatch pattern. Put them in a 
medium bowl with the shrimp 
and red pepper and toss with 
the remaining 2 Tbs. oil, 1 tsp. 



thyme, V2 tsp. salt, and Va tsp. 
pepper. Thread the shrimp on 

3 or 4 metal skewers. 

Grill the shrimp and pep- 
pers (skin side up), covered, 
until they have good grill 
marks, 2 to 3 minutes. Flip 
both and continue to grill until 
the shrimp are just firm and 
opaque, about 2 minutes 
more. Move the shrimp to a 
clean plate and let the pep- 
pers continue to cook until 
they're soft and the skin is 
charred, about 5 minutes 
more. Meanwhile, grill the 
calamari until barely cooked 
through, about 1 minute per 
side. When the calamari and 
peppers are done, move them 
to the plate with the shrimp. 

Cut the calamari into quar- 
ters lengthwise and remove 
the shrimp from the skewers. 
Peel and thinly slice the red 
peppers. In a large bowl, toss 
the fennel and arugula with 
half of the vinaigrette. Season 
to taste with salt and pepper. 
Distribute the greens on 

4 plates and top with the 
shrimp, calamari, and red 
peppers. Drizzle with some 
of the remaining vinaigrette 
and serve. 

Tip: If you don't like 
calamari, you can 
substitute extra shrimp. 
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Orecchiette with Fennel, 
Sausage & Tomatoes 



Serves four. 
Kosher salt 

3 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
3 A lb. sweet Italian sausage, 
casing removed 

1 large fennel bulb (about 
1 1 A lb.), quartered, cored, 
and finely chopped 

3 A cup dry white wine 

2 cups fresh (or canned) 
seeded diced tomatoes, 
drained if using canned 

12 basil leaves, torn into 

small pieces 
Vs to 1 A tsp. crushed red 

pepper flakes 
Freshly ground black pepper 
3 A lb. dried orecchiette 
V2 cup freshly grated 

Pecorino Romano 

Bring a large pot of well- 
salted water to a boil. 

Heat 1 1 /2Tbs. of the oil 
in a 10-inch straight-sided 
saute pan over medium-high 
heat until shimmering hot. 
Add the sausage and cook, 
breaking it up with a metal 
spoon, until browned and 
cooked through, about 5 min- 
utes. Transfer the sausage to 
a paper-towel-lined plate and 
pour off and discard any fat 
left in the pan. 

Set the pan over medium 
heat and add the remaining 



1 V2 Tbs. oil, the fennel, and 
1 tsp. salt. Cook, stirring, 
until the fennel softens and 
browns lightly, about 
6 minutes. Raise the heat to 
high, add the wine, and cook, 
scraping the bottom of the 
pan to loosen any browned 
bits, until almost evaporated, 
1 to 2 minutes. 

Add the sausage, toma- 
toes, half of the basil, the 
red pepper flakes, and V2 tsp. 
each salt and pepper. Lower 
the heat to medium, and 
cook, stirring occasionally, 
until the tomatoes break 
down, 6 to 10 minutes. 

Meanwhile, cook the 
orecchiette in the boiling 
water, stirring frequently until 
just tender, about 1 1 minutes. 
Reserve V2 cup of the cook- 
ing water and drain well. 
Return the pasta to the pot, 
add the sauce, and cook over 
medium-high heat, stirring, 
for 1 minute so the sauce 
and pasta meld. If the pasta 
seems dry, add enough cook- 
ing water to moisten it to your 
liking. Stir in half of the 
pecorino, season with salt 
and pepper to taste, and 
serve sprinkled with the re- 
maining pecorino and basil. 




Grilled Prosciutto-Wrapped Chicken 
Stuffed with Fresh Mozzarella & Basil 



Serves four. 

4 medium boneless, skinless 

chicken breast halves 

(about IV2 lb.) 
Kosher salt and freshly 

ground black pepper 
12 large basil leaves 
1 A lb. fresh mozzarella, 

thinly sliced 
4 thin slices prosciutto 

(preferably imported) 
1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

Prepare a medium charcoal 
fire or light a gas grill to me- 
dium high. 

Meanwhile, prepare the 
chicken breasts. Cut through 
each one horizontally almost 
all the way through and open 
it like a book. Sprinkle the 
chicken all over with V2 tsp. 
each salt and pepper. Layer 
the basil and mozzarella 
evenly on half of each breast 
and then fold it closed. Wrap 
a slice of prosciutto around 



each breast to hold it closed 
and then brush lightly on both 
sides with the olive oil. 

Reduce the heat on the 
gas grill to medium. Grill the 
chicken breasts, covered, 
until they are well marked, 
about 4 minutes. Flip and 
cook, turning every few 
minutes, until the chicken is 
just firm to the touch and an 
instant-read thermometer 
inserted into the center of 
the breast registers 1 65°F, 
10 to 1 2 minutes more. Let 
cool for a couple of minutes 
and then serve. 

Note: Make sure your 
prosciutto pieces are 
long and full enough to 
wrap all the way around 
the chicken breasts. 
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